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Heritage  Auctions  presents: 

THE  SHOSHANA  COLLECTION:  ANCIENT  COINS  OF  JUDEA 


Roman  Empire.  Nerva  (96-98  CE).  Orichalcum  sestertius. 


Roman  Empire.  Vespasian  (69-79  CE).  Orichalcum  sestertius. 


Bar  Kochba  War  (133-135  CE).  Large  bronze  'Abu  Jara'  of  Year  1. 


Early  Philistian  (circa  400-350  BCE). 
Silver  quarter-shekel. 


The  greatest-known  private  collection  of  ancient  Jewish  coins, 
spanning  1 , 1 00  years,  from  circa  500  BCE  to  600  CE  including: 


A remarkable  offering  of  "Philistian"  and  "Yehud"  silver  coins 
struck  in  the  Persian  and  Hellenistic  periods. 


Early  Philistian  (circa  400-350  BCE). 
Silver  quarter-shekel. 


A comprehensive  selection  of  bronzes  struck  under  the 
Hasmonean  and  Herodian  dynasties,  including  many  great  rarities. 


Roman  Empire.  Divus  Vespasian  (after  79  CE). 
Gold  aureus. 


The  most  extensive  offering  of  coins  from  the  Jewish  War  and  the 
Bar  Kochba  uprising  ever  brought  to  public  auction. 


Roman  Empire.  Titus  as  Caesar  (69-79  CE| 
Gold  Aureus. 


The  Jewish  War  (66-70  CE). 
Silver  quarter-shekel  of  year  1 . 


The  entire  selection  of  bronze  and  silver  coins  from  Ya'akov  Meshorer's 
book  The  Coinage  of  Aelia  Capitolina. 


The  Jewish  War  (66-70  CE). 
Silver  half-shekel  of  Year  4. 


A phenomenal  selection  of  high-quality  "City  Coins"  struck  under 
Imperial  rule  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Phoenicia. 


Painstakingly  assembled  over  a 30-year  period,  the  Shoshana  Collection 
includes  coins  with  pedigrees  from  many  legendary  collections,  including 

The  Jewish  War  (66-70  CE)  Bromberg,  Hunt,  and  Meshorer.  More  than  1 ,800  coins,  with  auction  estimates  Bar  Kochba  War  (133-135  CE). 

Silver"prototype"shekel  of  Year  1.  ranging  from  $200  to  $750,000  per  coin,  are  scheduled  for  auction  at  Heritage  in  Silver  sela  dated  Year  I. 

March  and  April  201  2.  The  first  and  most  important  catalog  will  be  available  in  February,  201  2.  The  scope,  breadth  and  quality  of  this  collection 
without  precedent  in  the  Judean  field.  For  collectors  of  Judean  and  Biblical-related  coinages,  an  opportunity  like  this  conies  only  once  a century! 

For  more  information  contact: 


are 


David  Michaels  | Director,  Ancient  Coins  | 214-409-1606  | DMichaels@HA.com  | HA. com/3003 


Free  catalog  and  The  Collector's  Handbook  (S65  value)  for  new  clients.  Please  submit  auction  invoices  of  SI  000  + in  this  category,  from  any  source.  Include  your 
contact  information  and  mail  to  Heritage,  fax  214-409-1425,  email  catalogorders@HA.com,  or  call  866-835-3243.  For  more  details,  go  to  HA.com/FCO. 


Annual  Sales  Exceed  $750  Million  | 600,000+  Online  Bidder  Members  HERITAGE 

3500  Maple  Avenue  | Dallas,  Texas  752 1 9 | 800-872-6467  | HA.com  AUCTIONS 
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| NEW  YORK  | BEVERLY  HILLS  | SAN  FRANCISCO  | PARIS  | GENEVA 

Somuel  loose  09S7360  Robed  Kotver  1096338;  Kathleen  Girnnon  0762165,  Midmel  I Sodler  1304630,  Andtea  Voss  1320550  | this  auction  is  subjact  to  o 1 5\  buyer's  ptemium 
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Gemini  Numismatic  Auctions  IX 


NYINC 

NEW  YORK 

INTERNATIONAL 

NUMISMATIC 

CONVENTION 


Sunday,  January  8th,  2012 

Selections  from  Gemini  IX 

NY  INC’s  Best  Auction  Sale 


* GEMINI  * 


NUMISMATIC  AUCTIONS 


Antiochus  / Philip  I 


Euainetos 


Left  Facing  Alexander 


Judaea  Capta 


Uranius  Antoninus 


Augustus  Quinarius 


Licinius  II 


Judaea 


Michael  I 


Leo  V Alone 


Colosseum 


Croton 


Jewish  War  Year  1 


Harlan  J.  Berk  LTD 

Harlan  J.  Berk 
312-609-0018 
info@harlanjberk.com 


B&H  Kreindler 

Herb  Kreindler 
631-427-0732 


For  a catalog  contact  Harlan  J.  Berk  Ltd. 

www.geminiauction.com 
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Over^O 0 Spectacular  and  Historically  Important  Greek  Coins 
M Baldwin's  : NEW  YORK  AUCpOty  Astoria,  4 January*^ 

This  amazing  collectioifop)^ilJ^^  at : } 

ter  Fine  Art  & Antiques  Fair,  Olympia,  London,  Great  OTitai*,  14-20  November  2011 
The  San  Fjancisco  Historical  Bourse,  San  ^Tancisto,  L«SA,  9-10  December  2011 
The  Waldorf  Astoria,  New' York, ‘USA,  l-4.Janu^y  2012, 

aldwin's  at  prospero@baldwin.co.uk  and  quote  ^NSrkOS  for  a free  copy  of  the  brochure 
tardback  ccjjjfector's  copy  of  the  full  auction  cqtcilogudcfor  jj| 25  a-t  www.baldwin.co.uk/ prospero-| 


11  Adelphi  Terrace,  London^WGzN  6BJ 


www.baldwinico.i^ 

A Noble  Investments  (UK)  Pl-^Company 
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China.  Auction  180 

Hsuan  Tung,  1908-1911.  Dollar  n.d.  (1911),  Tientsin.  Pattern  with  GIORGI. 
Estimate:  € 10,000.  Price  realized:  € 460,000. 


Russian  Empire.  Auction  135 

Alexander  I.,  1801-1825.  Gold  medal  of  48  Ducats,  1814,  by  tsarina 
M.  Feodorovna  for  Alexander  I. 

Estimate:  € 30,000.  Price  realized:  € 220,000. 


Your  Treasures  are  in 
Good  Hands  with  us 


Fritz  Rudolf  Ktinker  GmbH  & Co.  KG 
Gutenbergstr.  23  • 49076  Osnabriick  • Germany 

Osnabriick  • Berlin  • Munich  • Hamburg 
Zurich  • Znojmo  • Moscow 


• We  buy  your  gold  assets  at  a 
fair,  daily  market  price 


• International  customer  care 


• Yearly  over  20,000  objects  in 
our  auctions 


• Large  selection  of  gold  coins 


Profit  from  our  Experience  of  more 
than  200  successful  Auctions  — 
Consign  your  Coins  and  Medals! 

Tel:  +49  541  96  20  20 
Fax:  +49  541  96  20  222 

E-Mail:  service@kuenker.de 
Visit  us  online:  www.kuenker.com 
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Roman  Empire.  Auction  158 

Valens,  364-378.  Medaillon  375/378,  Rome.  Probably  unique. 
Estimate:  € 200,000.  Price  realized:  € 360,000. 


Meet  us  at  our  Berlin  Auction, 
2 February  2012, 

Estrel  Convention  Center  Berlin 


First  established  as  a numismatic  trading 
company  in  1971,  today  we  have  achieved 
a solid  reputation  among  the  leading  coin 
and  medal  auction  houses  of  Europe.  More 
than  12,000  clients  worldwide  place  their 
trust  in  us.  Our  company’s  first  auction  was 
held  in  1985,  and  we  can  look  back  on  a po- 
sitive track  record  of  over  200  auctions  sin- 
ce that  time.  Four  times  a year,  the  Kiinker 
auction  gallery  becomes  a major  rendez- 
vous for  friends  of  numismatics.  This 
is  where  several  thousand  bidders  re- 
gularly participate  in  our  auctions. 


• Top  quality  color  printed  catalogues 


S1XBID.COM 

Experts  in  numismatic  auctions 


v 


Bidding  worldwide 


All  the  latest  auctions  at  one  glance 


Specially  selected  auction  houses 


Simply  hid  online! 
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www.sixbid.com  - Auction  Platform  for  World  & Ancient  Numismatic  Firms 


336  pages,  hardcover,  fully  illustrated 
with  color  plates.  $24.95 


2011tfiBook  of  the  Year” 

— Numismatic  Literary  Guild 


Frank  H.  Stewart  is  both  the  hero  and  the  villain  in 
this  remarkable  tale  ripped  from  the  headlines  of 
early  20th-century  Philadelphia.  A poor  boy  made 
good,  Stewart  bought  the  old  U.S.  Mint,  labored 
to  preserve  it,  and  failed  in  the  most  dramatic  way 
possible.  Could  his  later  acts  of  commemoration 
redeem  his  failures  in  preservation? 

“A  fantastic  book  ...  a wonderful  resource.” 
“Outstandingly  presented.”  Roger  W Burdette 

— Eric  P.  Newman 


“Brilliantly  connected.” 

— Q.  David  Bowers 


Whitman 

Publishing,  LLC 


BUSHING  SINCE  193 


To  place  your  order,  please  call  toll-free:  1-800-546-2995. 
Email  customerservice@whitman.com. 

Order  online  at  Whitman.com.  Mention  code  D55. 


Read  The  Whitman  Review  online  at  WhitmanReview.com 
for  hobby  articles,  guest  columns,  Q&A,  upcoming  titles, 
book  reviews,  and  updates. 


Nomos  attends  the  New  York 
|l|||ternational  Numismatic 
Convention  in  January 
and  The  European  Fine  Art 
Fair  (TEFAF)  in  March. 
In  addition,  we  hold  yearly 
auctions  of  superb  ancient 
coins  & Renaissance  medals 


ziirich,  Switzerland 


DEPARTMENTS 


on  the  cover:  Statue  “Republic” 
for  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  Illinois  (Library  of  Congress, 
Prints  & Photographs,  LC-HS503 - 999). 
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The  American  Numismatic  Society  Magazine  is  published 
four  times  a year  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 
Annual  subscription  rate  is  $72.  Copies  are  mailed  to  all 
members  of  the  ANS.  Single  copy  is  $18.  Overseas  airmail 
is  an  additional  cost.  A membership  in  the  ANS  includes  a 
subscription  to  the  magazine.  To  inquire  about  a subscription 
please  contact:  ANS  Magazine  Subscription  Dept. 

(212)  571-4470  ext  117,  orders@numismatics.org.  All  rights 
reserved.  No  part  of  this  magazine  or  its  cover  may  be  repro- 
duced without  written  consent  of  the  copyright  proprietor. 
Opinions  expressed  by  contributors  are  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  ANS.  Printed  in  Mexico. 

The  American  Numismatic  Society,  organized  in  1858 
and  incorporated  in  1865  in  New  York  State,  operates  as  a 
research  museum  under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Code  and 
is  recognized  as  a publicly  supported  organization  under 
section  170(b)(l)(A)(vi)  as  confirmed  on  November  1,  1970. 
The  original  objectives  of  the  ANS,  “the  collection  and 
preservation  of  coins  and  medals,  the  investigation  of 
matters  connected  therewith,  and  the  popularization  of 
the  science  of  Numismatics,”  have  evolved  into  the  mission 
approved  by  the  Society’s  governing  Council  in  1993. 


American  Numismatic  Society 
75  Varick  Street  Floor  11 
New  York,  NY  10013 

Telephone 
212  571  4470 

Telefax 
212  571  4479 

Internet 

www.numismatics.org 
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From  the  Deputy  Director 
Andrew  Meadows 


Dear  Friends  and  Members, 

As  another  year  draws  to  close,  we  look  back  with  a 
sense  of  pride  on  what  the  ANS  staff  has  managed  to 
achieve  this  year.  Of  course,  we  have  done  many  of 
the  things  we  always  do,  and  take  for  granted:  ANS 
Magazine,  the  journals,  the  books,  the  events  here 
in  New  York  and  around  the  country  and  exhibits 
here  and  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  But  this  year 
has  been  marked  by  two  particularly  exciting  new 
developments. 

In  April  we  launched  our  new  object  search  tool, 
MANTIS.  This  makes  it  easier  than  ever  to  find  and 
research  objects  held  in  the  Society’s  rich  collec- 
tion, and  it  had  the  overnight  effect  of  doubling  the 
number  of  visits  to  our  website.  This  is  good  news 
not  just  because  it  is  a higher  number  of  visits,  but 
also  because  we  are  reaching  a much  wider  audience. 
The  majority  of  our  new  virtual  visitors  were  arriving 
at  our  site  as  the  result  of  finding  us  and  our  objects 
in  online  searches.  The  ANS  collection  is  now  more 
visible  than  it  has  ever  been. 

In  October  we  added  yet  more  to  our  online  presence 
with  the  launch  of  a new  Archival  database,  AR- 
CHER. The  Archive  is  perhaps  the  least  well-known 
area  of  our  collection,  but  this  is  now  set  to  change. 
As  you  can  see  from  our  archivist  David  Hill’s  article 
on  p.  16  the  ANS  Archive  is  a treasure  house  of  in- 
teresting documents,  manuscripts  and  photographs. 
The  arrival  of  ARCHER  makes  it  possible  to  search 
and  see  our  archival  holdings  online  for  the  first 
time.  Like  MANTIS,  we  hope  that  ARCHER  will 
bring  our  collections  to  new  audiences. 


None  of  this  would  be  possible  without  the  gener- 
ous support  of  our  friends  and  members,  and  as  we 
move  forward  with  cataloguing  and  imaging  of  the 
archives  and  objects  in  the  vault  we  will  continue  to 
rely  on  your  support.  If  there  is  an  area  of  the  col- 
lection that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  see  online, 
please  consider  sponsoring  it  for  digitization.  A 
donation  is  an  investment  not  just  in  education,  but 
in  the  future  of  the  Society. 

With  all  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year, 

aaxawv 

Andrew  Meadows 
Deputy  Director 
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From  the  Deputy  Directo 
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Facing  page:  Fig.  1:  Image  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society’s  east 
hall  gallery  area,  where  Money  in  Early  America  was  displayed,  as  it 
looked  in  the  1970s. 


Theft  by  Armed  Robbery 

Robert  W.  Hoge  and  David  Yoon 


On  the  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  of  August  21,  1977,  at 
about  one  o’clock  the  doorbell  rang  at  the  American 
Numismatic  Society’s  building  on  Audubon  Terrace, 
in  upper  Manhattan’s  Washington  Heights.  The  offices 
were  closed  for  business,  but  as  usual  in  those  days,  the 
exhibition  area  was  available  to  visitors.  Still  on  display 
there  from  the  1976  celebration  of  the  nation’s  bi- 
centennial— when  the  Society’s  sister  organization,  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  had  held  its  huge 
annual  convention  in  New  York  City — was  a special 
exhibit  of  rare  and  historic  materials  entitled  Money 
in  Early  America.  This  impressive  display  featured 
Colonial-  and  Confederation-period  coins  and  cur- 
rency as  well  as  earliest  issues  of  the  United  States 
Mint.  It  included  highlights  from  the  Society’s  cabinet 
as  well  as  a number  of  important  pieces  borrowed  from 
the  famed  collection  of  ANS  benefactor  and  Council 
member  Eric  P.  Newman.1 

Two  guests  were  admitted  by  the  ANS  guards  who  were 
on  duty  that  day,  Cornell  Jones  and  James  Hayes.  As  the 
pair  of  visitors  perused  the  display  cases,  the  doorbell 
buzzed  again,  and  was  answered  by  security  officer 
Jones.  As  he  began  to  open  the  door  to  two  more  men 
outside,  one  of  the  visitors  already  in  the  building  came 
up  behind  him,  saying  “This  is  a robbery.  Don’t  give  no 
trouble  and  you  won’t  get  hurt”  (fig.  16).  The  robbers 
handcuffed  and  blindfolded  Jones  at  gunpoint,  led  him 
back  into  the  entryway,  took  him  to  the  reception  area, 
made  him  lie  down,  gagged  him  and  tied  his  hand  to  his 
foot.  They  then  went  inside  the  ANS  guards’  room  off 
the  entry  hall,  and  did  the  same  with  officer  Hayes,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  restroom.2 

The  four  armed  robbers  then  quickly  proceeded  to 
smash  the  exhibit’s  display  cases  and  gather  up  the 
coins  and  currency  within.  By  1:30,  they  had  left  with 


their  loot.  Cornell  Jones  managed  to  peek  from  under 
the  tape  over  his  eyes,  and  shortly  after  the  gunmen 
left  he  was  able  to  loosen  his  bonds  enough  to  press  a 
security  alarm  button  and  call  the  building  superin- 
tendent for  help.3  He  subsequently  prepared  a witness 
statement,  with  sketches,  for  the  police  report.  In  this 
document,  in  the  ANS  archives  today,  he  described 
the  four  miscreants  as  “1st  W.P.  [white  person]”,  “2nd 
B.P.  [black  person]”,  “white  person  I saw  before”  (i.e., 
prior  to  the  robbery,  evidently  casing  the  exhibit),  and 
“white  person  I didn’t  see  good”. 

In  a first  statement  made  to  the  press  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  robbery,  the  ANS  estimated  that  the 
stolen  coins  were  worth  $30,000  to  $40,000,  expressing 
relief  that  more  important  items  had  not  been  taken,4 
but  this  was  a ridiculously  inadequate  assessment;  an 
inventory  on  the  following  Monday  revealed  that  the 
robbers  had  gotten  away  with  a truly  remarkable  haul! 

The  theft  included  thirteen  important  items  that  were 
on  loan  for  the  exhibit  from  Eric  P.  Newman.  Among 
these  were  two  1737  Higley  coppers,  three  1722  Mas- 
sachusetts emergency  pence  issues  on  parchment,  a 
1792  pattern  disme  in  copper,  and  additional  examples 
of  1794,  1795  and  1796  denominations,  such  as  the 
quarter  eagles  of  both  “stars”  and  “no  stars”  varieties. 

Perhaps  by  chance,  the  ANS  exhibit  robbery  occurred 
two  days  before  the  announced  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can Numismatic  Association’s  1977  annual  convention, 
in  Atlanta.  Acting  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  robbers 
may  have  intended  to  sell  their  stolen  goods  at  the 
convention,  the  Society’s  staff  quickly  assembled  a list 
of  the  stolen  items,  with  photos  where  possible,  to  dis- 
tribute at  the  convention.^  For  several  weeks,  however, 
nothing  more  transpired. 
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Theft  by  Armed  Robbery 


Fig.  2:  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Silver  “NE"  shilling,  n.d.  (1652),  Fig.  3:  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Silver  “ Willow  Tree” shilling,  1652, 

Boston  mint.  Salmon  3-D;  Noe  3-C.  (ANS  1946.89.6,  gift  of  IV.  B.  Boston  mint.  Salmon  3-E;  Noe  3-E.  (ANS  1942.22.1,  purchase)  28  mm. 

Osgood  Field)  28  mm. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THE  ITEMS  STOLEN 

The  thieves  garnered  impressive  examples  of 

significant  early  Americana: 

- three  New  England  shillings  (fig.  2) 

- two  Willow  Tree  shillings  (fig.  3),  a Willow  Tree 
sixpence  (fig.  4)  and  threepence  (fig.  5) 

- an  Oak  Tree  shilling,  sixpence  (fig.  6), 
three  pence  and  twopence 

- five  Pine  Tree  shillings  and  three  of  their  fractions, 
two  1/24  real  1688  Plantation  tokens 

- a 1694  Carolina  Elephant  token  (fig.  8), 

four  Wood’s  Rosa  Americana  (fig.  9)  and  two 
Hibernia  pieces 

- a 1776  Massachusetts  pattern  penny 

(see  “Current  Cabinet  Activities,  ANS  Magazine , 
2011,  issue  2,  p.  49) 

- two  Saint  Patrick  tokens  (fig.  7) 

- three  1791-92  pattern  cents  (fig.  10) 

- the  1792  half  disme  and  the  1792  Washington 
pattern  half  dollar,  both  presently  on  display  in 
the  Society’s  exhibit  Drachmas,  Doubloons  and 
Dollars,  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 

- six  1793  cents  (Sheldon  numbers  1,  2,  10,  11c,  12 
and  13)  (fig.  11),  four  of  them  being  the  actual 
original  publication  plate  coins 

- two  1794  cent  plate  coins  (fig.  14)  and  one  of  1795 

- half  dismes  of  1794  and  1795 

- two  1794  dollars  (fig.  13)  and  two  1795  dollars 

- two  half  cents  of  1793,  two  of  1794,  and  one  of  1795 

- two  eagles  and  two  half  eagles  of  1795 

- a complete  series  of  all  the  denominations  of  1796, 
including  an  example  of  the  beautiful  “no  stars” 
quarter  eagle  (figs.  14  and  15) 


Fig.  4:  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Silver  “Willow  Tree”  sixpence, 
1652,  Boston  mint.  Salmon  1-A;  Noe  1-A.  (ANS  1944.80.1,  purchase). 
23  mm. 


Fig.  5:  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Silver  “Willow  Tree”  threepence, 
1652,  Boston  mint.  Salmon  1-A;  Noe  1-A.  (ANS  1944.79.1,  purchase) 
14.5  mm. 


Fig.  6:  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Silver  “Oak  Tree”  sixpence,  1652 
(ca.  1662),  Boston  mint.  Salmon  2b-B;  Noe  22.  (ANS  1943.133.7, 
purchase)  21  mm. 


Fig.  7;  Ireland:  Newby’s  St.  Patrick  token  issue.  Copper  halfpenny , 
with  brass  insert,  n.d.  (ca.  1672),  uncertain  mint.  Hoge  6.  (ANS 
1945.42.636,  gift  of  Harry  P.  C.  Beach)  27  mm. 
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Fig.  8:  Great  Britain:  Carolina  Elephant  token  issue.  Copper  half- 
penny, 1694.  Breen  194.  (ANS  1911.77.2,  purchase)  29  mm. 


Fig.  10:  Great  Britain:  Hancock’s  George  Washington  issue.  Copper 
“small  eagle”  cent,  1791,  Westwood’s  Birmingham  mint.  Breen  1217; 
Baker  16.  (ANS  1976.170.1,  gift  of  Eric  P.  Newman)  30  mm. 


Fig.  12:  United  States.  Copper  cent,  1794.  Sheldon  18b.  (ANS 
1946.143.44,  gift  of  Georg  Hubbard  Clapp)  28.4  mm.  Tied  for  finest 
known  specimen. 


Fig.  14:  United  States.  Gold  2 !4  dollars,  1796  “no  stars."  Breen  6113. 
(ANS  1908.93.246,  gift  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  ex  Robert  C.  W.  Brock  coll.)  20.5  mm. 
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Fig.  9:  Great  Britain:  Wood’s  Rosa  Americana  issue.  “Bath  metal ” 

twopence,  1723,  uncertain  mint.  Martin ; Breen  94.  (ANS 

1928.59.57,  gift  of  Mary  T.  Cockcroft)  32  mm. 


Fig.  11:  United  States.  Copper  cent,  1793  “Liberty  cap.”  Sheldon  12. 
(ANS  1946.143.32,  gift  of  George  Hubbard  Clapp)  29.4  mm.  This 
is  the  discovery  coin  and  the  finest  known  specimen;  ex  Fewsmith, 
Mason,  Klein,  Woodward,  Crosby,  Chapman,  French,  Mehl  and 
Sternberg. 


Fig.  13:  United  States.  Silver  dollar,  1794.  Bolender  1;  Breen  6360. 
(ANS  1965.97.1,  gift  of  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  R.  Henry  Norweb) 
38.5  mm. 


Fig.  15:  United  States.  Gold  10  dollars,  1796.  Breen  6832.  (ANS 
1908.93.232,  gift  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  ex  Robert  C.  W.  Brock  coll.)  33.3  mm. 
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A break  in  the  case  occurred  in  late  October,  when  a 
young  man  named  Eric  Hagerbrant  (fig.  17)  approached 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  coin  dealer  David  Sonderman, 
offering  thirteen  rare  coins  for  $100,000.  Astonished  to 
be  offered,  in  one  fell  swoop,  rarities  such  as  two  Higley 
threepences,  a 1776  Massachusetts  pattern  penny,  and 
a set  of  the  1722  Massachusetts  emergency  parchment 
“coins”,  Sonderman  contacted  Eric  Newman  to  ask 
whether  he  knew  anything  about  them.  Newman 
immediately  recognized  them  as  a portion  of  the 
stolen  items,  some  of  them  from  his  own  collection. 

In  collaboration  with  the  FBI,  Sonderman  was  wired 
with  an  electronic  transmitter  when  Hagerbrant 
returned  to  complete  the  sale  on  November  1,  and 
several  special  agents  were  waiting  nearby.  As  soon  the 
transaction  was  completed,  FBI  agents  moved  in  and 
arrested  Hagerbrant  and  his  armed  accomplice,  Mark 
Goldberg.  The  pair  were  charged  with  interstate 
transportation  of  stolen  property.6 

Subsequently,  when  they  viewed  Hagerbrant  in  a line- 
up, the  Society’s  two  guards,  Jones  and  Hayes,  thought 
that  he  looked  like  the  leader  of  the  four  robbers, 
but  they  were  unable  to  identify  him  with  absolute 
certainty  as  that  “white  person”  they  had  seen,  only 
briefly,  months  earlier.  Hagerbrant  maintained  that  he 
was  only  an  intermediary  selling  the  coins,  could  not 
explain  himself,  and  was  released  on  bail.  New  York 
City  Detective  David  Hecht,  of  the  Manhattan  Rob- 
bery Squad,  reported  to  the  Society’s  Director,  Leslie  A. 
Elam,  that  in  July  Hagerbrant  was  said  to  have  stated  he 
“was  going  to  make  a ‘killing’  selling  Colonial  coins”.8 
Clearly,  Hagerbrant  knew  enough  to  understand 
something  of  how  valuable  the  stolen  coins  were,  but 
evidently  he  had  not  anticipated  just  how  difficult  and 
conspicuous  it  would  be  to  try  to  sell  such  “high-pro- 
file” pieces. 

Since  only  thirteen  of  the  stolen  items  had  been  recov- 
ered in  New  Haven,  the  New  York  City  police  continued 
to  pursue  the  ANS  theft  case  while  Hagerbrant  was  out 
on  $100,000  bond.  Eventually,  an  undercover  detective 
posing  as  a prospective  buyer  managed  to  convince 
Hagerbrant  to  sell  him  another  group  of  coins.  Once 
again,  as  he  completed  the  transaction  in  Manhattan 
on  January  4,  1978,  Hagerbrant  was  arrested — this  time 
with  seventy-one  of  the  missing  ANS  items.9  With  a 
charge  of  criminal  possession  of  stolen  property  against 
him  in  New  York  now  added  to  the  federal  charges  in 
Connecticut,  Hagerbrant  saw  the  advantages  of  plea- 
bargaining. In  exchange  for  revealing  the  location  of 
the  remaining  nine  stolen  coins,  his  guilty  plea  gained 
him  a sentence  of  five  years  in  state  prison  to  run 
concurrently  with,  rather  than  consecutive  to,  the  six 
years  in  federal  prison  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced 


in  Connecticut.  Incidentally,  Hagerbrant,  who  had  been 
an  Eagle  Scout,  had  buried  his  ill-gotten  cache  at  a Boy 
Scout  camp  in  New  Jersey.10  If  one  thinks  about  it,  these 
stolen  items  were  surely  one  of  the  most  remarkable  coin 
“hoards”  ever  to  have  been  interred  in  this  country! 

In  the  end,  all  of  the  stolen  pieces — the  Society’s  own 
and  Eric  Newman’s,  too — were  recovered  in  well- 
preserved  condition.  In  recognition  of  the  crucial  part 
he  had  played  in  Hagerbrant ’s  arrest  and  the  recovery 
of  the  missing  items,  the  Society’s  insurance  company 
gave  to  the  meritorious  coin  dealer  David  Sonderman  a 
reward  of  $10,000,  which  ANS  President  Harry  W.  Bass, 
Jr.,  presented  to  him  along  with  a special  recognition 
plaque  at  the  ANA  convention  of  1978. 11  All  of  the  coins 
illustrated  in  this  article  are  the  actual  specimens  that 
were  stolen  by  Hagerbrant  and  his  accomplices,  and 
later  recovered. 

The  Society  experienced  anguish,  embarrassment  and 
helplessness  about  the  frightening  incident  of  August 
21,  1977.  The  concern  caused  to  Eric  Newman  was 


Fig.  16:  Sketches  diagramming  the  thieves  ' positioning  and  actions, 
by  Cornell  Jones,  from  his  police  report.  ANS  Archives. 
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particularly  deplorable.  In  consequence,  Harry  Bass, 
as  president,  spearheaded  implementation  of  heightened 
surveillance  and  supervision  for  all  museum  visitors, 
with  additional  construction  and  monitoring  features  in 
the  curatorial  areas.  The  entire  ANS  database  catalog 
program,  which  has  yielded  such  wonderful  results  over 
the  following  years,  was  instituted  by  Bass  as  part  of  the 
systems  upgrade.  It  was  fortunate  that  many  of  the 
items  in  the  exhibit  had  been  photographed,  but  they 
had  not  been  registered  with  their  own  records.  The 
ANS  accessioning  system  and  other  security  measures 
were  significant  improvements,  could  not  solve 
all  future  problems,  as  will  be  explored  subsequent 
articles  in  this  series. 
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Fig.  17:  Sketch  of  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  robbers  (Eric 
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coin  Suspects,’’  Heights-Inwood,  Jan  18,  1978,  p.  1. 
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Facing  page:  Fig.  1:  The  Court  of  Honor  at 
The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  1893. 
Inset:  Exposition  visitors  pass  in  front  of 
the  Indiana  state  building  as  they  make 
their  way  about  the  fair  grounds. 


PICTURES  AT  AN  EXPOSITION: 

Recently  Discovered  Photographs  of  the  1893 
World  s Fair  from  the  Collection  of  John  Reilly  Jr. 

David  Hill 


Each  time  I held  the  thin  films  up  to  the  light,  just  able 
to  make  out  the  images  of  splendid  waterways  and  men 
and  women  strolling  around  magnificent  buildings, 

I marveled  at  the  unidentified  dreamlike  city.  I had 
found  the  delicate  negatives  pressed  into  the  pages  of 
a notebook  in  the  papers  of  John  Reilly,  Jr.  in  the  ANS 
Archives,  and  every  so  often  I would  pull  a few  out 
and  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of  their  subject.  This 
magnificent  classical  city  must  be  European,  I assumed. 
Then,  one  day,  holding  one  up  to  the  light,  I was  taken 
aback  when  I read  a place  name  over  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  buildings:  CALIFORNIA! 

It  was  a glimpse  of  a familiar  sight  that  finally  solved 
the  mystery  for  me:  Daniel  Chester  French’s  monu- 
mental statue  The  Republic,  with  her  outstretched 
arms  standing  sentinel  over  the  Court  of  Honor  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  the  great  World’s  Fair 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893  (fig.  1).  The  California  build- 
ing was  one  of  over  thirty  state  edifices  at  the  fair.  The 
marvelous  metropolis  had  been  identified  at  last.  It  was 
the  White  City! 

John  Reilly,  Jr.  (fig.  2),  whose  collection  of  Chinese  coins 
donated  to  the  ANS  form  the  bulk  of  what  is  today 
possibly  the  greatest  such  compilation  in  the  world, 
was  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  held  the  same  year  he  entered  Princeton 
University.  His  papers  include  notebooks  from  his  time 
as  a student,  and  the  one  in  which  the  negatives  were 


found  contain  lecture  notes  from  a camera  club  he 
belonged  to  in  1896.  A photography  enthusiast,  he  was 
remembered  decades  later  in  a college  anniversary  book 
as  having  written  Reilly  on  Exposure  in  a Dark  Room 
and  in  a Toning  Bath,  which  was  not,  it  was  noted,  “a 
strip-tease  technique  but  a publication  of  the  Camera 
Club.”  Curiously,  in  the  notebook,  a listing  of  the  pho- 
tographs from  the  earlier  fair — which  are  rated  good, 
fair,  and  poor— come  in  sequence  after  the  notes  taken 
in  1896  (fig.  3). 

The  son  of  a US  Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
Reilly  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  in  1897,  and  continued  his  studies 
there,  earning  master  of  science  (1899)  and  electrical 
engineering  (1901)  degrees.  He  later  settled  in  New  York 
City,  and  for  a time  was  associated  with  the  Ambroid 
company,  a maker  of  glues.  But  it  was  coin  collecting 
that  became  his  passion,  and  he  would  serve  the  Ameri- 
can Numismatic  Society  as  council  member,  treasurer, 
and  governor,  eventually  amassing  the  largest  personal 
collection  of  Far  Eastern  coins  in  the  world.  Reilly  died 
in  1931,  and  in  1938  his  daughter  Frances  presented  his 
collection  to  the  Society  as  a gift  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes. 

The  great  Chicago  fair  had  a significant  impact  on  the 
culture  of  the  United  States  and  is  notable  for  influenc- 
ing trends  like  the  City  Beautiful  movement,  based  on 
the  supposedly  uplifting  effects  of  classical  architecture, 
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Fig.  3;  Reilly’s  camera  club  notebook  page  listing  his  Exposition  photographs. 
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Fig.  4:  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
commemorative  medal  featuring  the  world’s 
first  Ferris  Wheel  and  the  fair’s  administration 
building  (ANS  1967.225.272,  gift  of 
Wadsworth  Atheneum)  45  mm. 


and  for  its  numerous  “firsts.”  It  marked  the  debut  of  the 
zipper,  of  Juicy  Fruit  gum,  the  carnival  midway  and — as 
readers  of  Erik  Larson’s  bestselling  2004  book  The  Devil 
in  the  White  City  know — America’s  first  serial  killer.  For 
the  fair,  an  engineer  named  Ferris  designed  and  built 
a massive  rotating  wheel  that  treated  riders  to  elevated 
views  of  the  fairgrounds,  a structure  intended  to  rival 
Paris’s  Eiffel  Tower:  the  world’s  first  “Ferris  Wheel” 

(fig.  4).  Numismatists  cite  two  coins  created  for  the 
fair — a half  dollar  featuring  Columbus  (fig.  5)  and 
a quarter  dollar  showing  Queen  Isabella  (fig.  6) — as 
American’s  first  commemoratives,  but  they  also  know 
that  the  humble  souvenir  elongated  coin  got  started  at 
the  fair  as  well  (fig.  7). 

Reilly’s  photographs  represent  the  debut  of  a new  tech- 
nology that  would  come  to  have  a tremendous  impact 
on  American  culture:  celluloid  film  negatives.  By  1893, 
people  were  long  familiar  with  photography— having 
their  portraits  reproduced  on  tintypes  and  cartes  de 
visite,  for  example,  or  owning  stereo  views  of  famous 
places — but  the  production  of  photographs  had  pri- 
marily been  the  preserve  of  professionals  and  serious 
hobbyists.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  sheer  bulk  of  the 
equipment  needed  to  produce  and  develop  negatives, 
particularly  considering  that,  at  the  time,  the  transpar- 
ent medium  used  for  negatives  was  a relatively  thick 
piece  of  glass. 

George  Eastman  changed  all  that  in  1888  when  he 
produced  the  first  Kodak  camera  (fig.  8).  Promising  that 
“You  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest,”  the  Kodak  was 
preloaded  with  a lightweight  roll  of  film — Eastman’s 
invention — and  once  it  was  all  exposed,  the  camera  was 
shipped  to  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  the  film  was  devel- 
oped. The  prints  were  then  returned  with  the  camera 
fully  loaded  for  another  use.  Now  anyone  could  carry  a 
camera  along  with  them  and  take  “snapshots”  of  what- 
ever subject  caught  the  photographer’s  fancy. 

What  was  it  that  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
young  man  as  he  walked  about  the  fair  with  his  camera 


(which,  based  on  the  size  of  the  negatives — approxi- 
mately 4x5  inches — was  likely  a Kodak  model  #4)?  One 
of  his  subjects  was  the  Japanese  pavilions  known  as  the 
Ho-o-den  (fig.  9).  It  has  been  debated  whether  these 
structures  influenced  another  fair  visitor,  the  young 
architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  in  the  development  of  his 
Prairie  Style,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  first  en- 
countered Japanese  architecture  at  the  fair.  Is  it  possible 
that  Reilly’s  future  passion  for  Far  Eastern  collecting 
was  also  sparked  at  the  Columbian  Exposition? 

Many  prominent  architects  of  the  day  were  represented 
at  the  fair,  including  Wright’s  employer,  Louis  Sullivan, 
the  father  of  the  skyscraper,  who  is  also  remembered  for 
his  characteristic  organic,  swirling  ornamentation.  In  a 
snapshot  of  a passing  military  parade,  Reilly  captured 
some  of  the  detail  in  the  magnificent  Golden  Door  of 
Sullivan’s  Transportation  building  (fig.  10). 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  was  welcomed  equally  at 
the  fair.  African  Americans  were  denied  employment 
and  exhibition  space,  and  instead,  in  an  attempted 
compromise,  were  offered  a special  “Colored  People’s 
Day.”  Reformers,  including  ex-slave  Frederick  Douglass, 
a former  US  ambassador  to  Haiti,  responded  with  a 
pamphlet,  “The  Reason  Why  the  Colored  American  is 
Not  in  the  World’s  Columbian  Exhibition.”  In  a speech 
Douglass  gave  in  the  Haiti  building,  a structure  also 
photographed  by  Reilly  (fig.  11),  he  declared,  “[tjhere  is 
no  Negro  problem.  The  problem  is  whether  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  honesty  enough,  loyalty  enough,  honor 
enough,  patriotism  enough  to  live  up  to  their  own 
Constitution.” 

A few  of  Reilly’s  photographs,  such  as  one  of  a Whal- 
ing Museum  housed  in  an  old  arctic  whaling  vessel, 
Progress  (fig.  12),  capture  rare,  and  possibly  unique 
views.  Others,  like  one  showing  people  strolling  under 
umbrellas  outside  of  the  Electricity  building  (fig.  13), 
which  was  filled  with  exhibits  celebrating  the  recently 
harnessed  power  of  the  new  age,  can  simply  be  appreci- 
ated for  their  antique  charm. 
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Fig.  5:  AR  50  cent,  Philadelphia,  United  States,  Chicago,  1892-1892. 
(ANS  1905.57.55)  30  mm. 


Fig.  6:  AR  25  cent,  Philadelphia,  United  States,  1893-1893. 
(ANS  0000.999.6562)  24  mm. 


Fig.  7:  An  1893  Liberty  Head  nickel  “rolled”  as  a souvenir 
(ANS  0000.999.26427)  31  x22  mm.  Elongated  coins  were  just 
one  of  the  Exposition’s  many  “firsts.” 


The  fair  was  a success,  but  its  conclusion  and  aftermath 
were  ill-fated.  Chicago’s  mayor,  Carter  Harrison,  was 
shot  and  killed  in  his  home  on  October  28,  and  the 
planned  closing  festivities  became  a somber  memorial 
ceremony  instead.  Most  of  the  buildings,  essentially 
plaster  over  wooden  frames  and  not  built  to  last,  suc- 
cumbed to  devastating  fires  that  ripped  through  the  site 
in  1894.  One  rehabilitated  structure,  The  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  still  stands  at  its  original  location  in  fackson  Park. 
It  is  home  to  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  (fig. 
14).  And  motorists  driving  through  the  park  can  still 
catch  a glimpse  of  what  it  was  that  finally  tipped  me  off 
to  the  identification  of  the  magical  city.  Since  1918,  at 
the  corner  of  Richards  and  Hayes,  stands  a one-third- 
size  replica  of  The  Republic , a gilded  reminder  of  the 
magnificent  fair  of  1893  (see  magazine  cover). 

Perhaps  another  enduring  legacy  of  the  fair,  and  one 
that  has  survived  in  its  full  glory,  is  the  John  Reilly  Jr. 
coin  collection  itself.  Researchers  and  visitors  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  today  can  study  this 
lasting  reminder  of  a young  man’s  enthusiasm  for  col- 
lecting, a passion  possibly  first  kindled  at  the  remark- 
able “White  City.” 
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Fig.  9:  Japanese  Pavilions,  or 
Ho-o-den.  Might  they  have 
inspired  Reilly’s  collecting 
interest  in  the  Far  East? 


Fig.  10:  A military  parade  passes  by  the  Transpor- 
tation building’s  renowned  Golden  Door,  created 
by  the  great  Chicago  architect  Louis  Sullivan. 
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Fig.  11:  The  Haiti  build- 
ing, where  Frederick 
Douglass  delivered  his 
stirring  words,  challeng- 
ing America  to  live  up  to 
its  ideals. 


Fig.  12:  The  Exposition's 
whaling  museum  was 
housed  in  a retired  Arctic 
ship,  the  Progress. 


Fig.  13:  The  Electricity  building, 
where  the  scientific  wonders  of  the 
new  age  were  displayed. 


Fig.  14:  The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
still  standing  as  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry. 
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2011  ANS  Graduate  Seminar 
Rick  Witschonke 


On  June  6,  seven  graduate  students  arrived  at  the  ANS 
for  the  57th  annual  Eric  P.  Newman  Graduate  Seminar 
in  Numismatics.  They  spent  the  next  eight  weeks  learn- 
ing the  science  of  numismatics,  including  overviews 
of  most  of  the  coinages  of  the  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modern  worlds;  an  intensive  introduction  to  numis- 
matic methods;  and  lectures  on  a variety  of  numismatic 
topics  by  experts  from  the  US  and  abroad.  In  addition, 
each  of  the  students  selected  a research  topic,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  resources  of  the  ANS  in  examining 
that  topic  and  preparing  a scholarly  paper,  some  of 
which  should  eventually  see  publication  in  AJN. 

For  our  2011  Visiting  Scholar,  we  were  fortunate  to  have 
Dr.  David  Wigg-Wolf  of  the  German  Archeological 
Institute,  who  is  an  expert  on  the  Roman  and  Iron  Age 
coinages  of  Europe,  and  the  author  of  numerous  books 
and  articles.  David’s  impressions  of  the  Seminar:  I sup- 
pose that  normally  one  would  think  that  it  is  the  students 
who  do  the  learning  at  the  ANS  Graduate  Seminar. 
However,  as  Visiting  Scholar,  this  was  a great  chance  for 
me  to  work  on  my  own  research,  and  to  recharge  my  aca- 
demic batteries  in  an  atmosphere  of  relaxed  enthusiasm. 
Through  the  teaching  and  the  lecture  program,  I got  to 
engage  with  many  people  on  a wide  variety  of  topics.  The 
result  was  a number  of  unexpected  insights  that  will  help 
me  in  my  own  research,  as  well  as  learning  a great  deal 
about  fields  of  numismatics  that  I would  not  otherwise 
have  come  into  direct  contact  with.  Thanks  to  everyone 
at  the  ANS  for  the  invitation,  and  to  a great  group  of 
students  who  were  enjoyable  to  teach  and  fun  to  be  with. 

As  usual,  most  of  the  core  methodological  and  coinage 
survey  lectures  were  given  by  the  ANS  Curatorial  staff 
including  Rick  Witschonke,  Andrew  Meadows,  Peter 
van  Alfen,  Giles  Bransbourg,  Elizabeth  Hahn,  Sebas- 
tian Heath,  Michael  Bates,  Alan  Roche,  Ted  Withing- 
ton,  Bob  Hoge,  Peter  Donovan  and  David  Hendin. 


These  were  supplemented  by  specialized  guest  lectures 
by  David  Wigg-Wolf,  Jane  Evans,  Paolo  Visona,  Ken 
Sheedy,  Liv  Yarrow,  Sarah  Cox,  Dan  Pett,  Nathan  El- 
kins, Arthur  Houghton,  John  Kleeberg,  Mark  Tomasko, 
Paul  Keyser,  Kevin  Butcher,  Constantin  Marinescu, 
and  William  Metcalf  (see  numismatics.org  for  the  full 
schedule).  Sylvia  Karges  and  Elena  Stolyarik  assisted  the 
students  with  their  work  in  the  vault. 

The  2011  Seminar  students  came  with  a variety  of 
backgrounds  and  interests,  but  all  enjoyed  their  time  at 
the  ANS,  and  expect  that  numismatics  will  now  have  a 
bearing  on  their  future  career  interests.  Henry  Colburn, 
a doctoral  candidate  in  Classical  Art  and  Archeology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  examined  the  monetization 
of  Egypt  from  the  5th  to  the  3rd  c.  BC.  He  reflected  that 
the  ANS  summer  seminar  has  been  of  particular  value 
to  me  not  only  on  account  of  the  numismatic  training 
I have  received,  but  also  because  of  my  exposure  to  the 
scholars  on  the  staff  here.  In  my  case  Andy  Meadows 
and  Peter  van  Alfen  are  both  engaged  in  research  that 


Stephanie  Craven  and  James  Fishburne  sharing  a light  moment 
while  researching  in  the  library 
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is  integral  to  my  own,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
them  has  been  paramount  to  my  dissertation  research. 
Both  have  been  generous  with  their  time,  their  ideas, 
and  their  vast  knowledge  of  the  various  coins  circulating 
in  the  Persian  Empire  and  neighboring  areas,  including 
the  interesting  and  tricky  matter  of  imitation  Athenian 
tetradrachms  minted  in  Egypt.  I am  now  able  to  achieve 
a level  of  sophistication  in  my  numismatic  research  which 
I otherwise  would  have  lacked. 


ture  surrounding  coins.  The  hands-on  access  to  the  coins 
and  the  one-on-one  discussions  with  people  at  the  ANS 
helped  more  than  reading  books  and  articles  ever  could. 


Katarzyna  Lach  came  to  us  from  the  University  of 
Krakow,  Poland.  There  she  is  working  on  her  disserta- 
tion on  Roman  Alexandria  (where  she  has  been  excavat- 
ing) in  the  Flavian  period.  Her  thoughts  on  the  Semi- 
nar: It  was  been  a very  wonderful  two  months  here  at 
ANS,  and  it  has  been  a very  intensive  two  months  at  that. 
I am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  work 
with  all  of  the  staff  and  scholars  here  who  helped  me  with 
my  research.  The  skills  and  training  that  I have  received 
here  will  continue  to  be  those  that  I utilize  in  my  future 
studies  and  career. 


Corey  Elithorpe  is  a Master’s  candidate  in  Classics  at 
The  University  of  Arizona,  and  decided  to  look  at  rep- 
resentations of  the  goddess  Concordia  on  the  coinage 
of  the  Roman  Civil  Wars  for  his  Seminar  project.  Corey 
felt  that  the  summer  seminar  here  at  ANS  has  been  one 
that  I found  to  be  both  enriching  and  enjoyable.  With  the 
field  of  Classics  being  as  saturated  as  it  is  with  philolo- 
gists and  archaeologists  all  endlessly  mining  the  same 
material  to  find  new  research  topics,  it  is  a rather  inspir- 
ing and  refreshing  change  of  focus  to  delve  into  the  world 
of  numismatics.  One  will  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  trained  in  numismatics  to  any  degree,  let  alone  at  a 
facility  as  rich  as  the  ANS  in  both  its  collections  and  its 
knowledgeable  and  helpful  staff. 


Nate  Ralston,  the  only  New  Yorker  in  this  year’s  class, 
is  pursuing  a Master’s  degree  in  Latin  Literature  and 
Archeology  at  City  University  of  New  York.  For  the 
Seminar,  he  decided  to  do  a die  study  of  the  coinage  of 
the  Roman  Republican  moneyer  C.  Allius  Bala.  Nate’s 
impressions  of  the  Seminar:  When  I first  applied  to 
the  numismatic  seminar,  I did  so  with  the  expectation 
of  being  introduced  to  a new  field  of  Classical  Studies. 

Not  only  have  I become  acquainted  with  this  fascinating 
subject,  I have  also  been  introduced  to  the  entire  world 
of  numismatics,  ranging  from  amateur  collectors  and 
dealers  to  scholarly  numismatists.  I have  been  surprised 
by  how  collegial  the  staff  members  have  been,  giving  their 
time  not  only  generously  but  with  a sincere  passion  for 
the  student  projects.  The  whole  experience  has  left  me 
with  both  an  appreciation  and  a growing  obsession  for 
the  study  of  coins.  I’ve  had  a wholly  positive  experience, 
one  that  I intend  to  continue  by  turning  my  current  semi- 
nar project  into  a thesis  for  my  MA  in  Classics. 


David  Schwei  is  a Master’s  candidate  in  Classics  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  interested  in  the  Collegia 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  has  undertaken  a die  study 
of  an  issue  of  Cassius,  Brutus,  and  Lentulus  Spinther  tor 


Katarzyna  Lach  photographing  coins  for  her  project 


Jimmy  Fishburne  is  pursuing  his  PhD  in  Art  History  at 
UCLA,  and  is  interested  in  the  portrait  medals  and  coins 
of  Pope  Julius  II  (1503-1513).  He  was  expecting  a stuffy, 
old-fashioned  institution  but  that’s  not  at  all  what  the 
ANS  is.  I’m  impressed  by  how  lively,  engaging,  helpful,  and 
energetic  everyone  is,  but  I guess  this  is  easy  when  every- 
one is  working  closely  with  one  of  the  best  coin  collections 
in  the  world.  Everyone  I encountered  was  very  excited  to 
share  their  own  work  and  help  me  with  mine.  The  Seminar 
itself  gave  me  a balanced  view  of  the  numismatic  world: 

I was  exposed  to  scholars,  a few  dealers,  and  a number  of 
collectors,  letting  me  see  various  sides  of  the  complex  cul- 


his Seminar  project.  His  take  on  the  Seminar:  This  sum- 
mer in  New  York  has  been  a very  fulfilling  and  enlight- 
ening time.  I have  learned  a tremendous  amount  about 
coins  and  the  field  of  numismatics,  and  met  many  great 
people  along  the  way.  I started  the  Seminar  knowing  very 
little  about  coins,  but  a lot  has  changed.  I now  feel  com- 
fortable discussing  a variety  of  numismatics  topics,  un- 
derstand some  of  their  nuances  and  intricacies,  and  am 
confident  in  my  ability  to  carry  out  credible  and  intrigu- 
ing research  about  coins.  I hope  to  finish  work  on  my  die 
study  soon,  to  use  coins  in  my  teaching,  and  to  continue 
the  great  friendships  that  have  begun  here  in  New  York. 
This  summer  has  truly  been  a great  experience. 

Stephanie  Craven  is  working  on  her  PhD  in  Classics 
at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  For  her  Seminar 
project,  Stephanie  decided  to  study  the  weight  standards 
of  the  Egyptian  coinage  of  Ptolemy  I Soter,  and  conduct 
a die  study  of  some  of  these  coins.  Her  reflections  on  her 
Seminar  experience:  I came  into  the  Seminar  expecting 
only  to  work  with  iconography  and  circulation,  and  left 
with  the  realization  that  there  are  many  other  ways  that 
coins  can  be  used  in  the  discipline  of  ancient  history:  a 
thorough  study  can  allow  the  historian  to  ask  questions 
about  time  periods  that  are  not  well  documented,  or  even 
the  effects  of  well-documented  events  on  places  that  did 
not  receive  any  ancient  literary  attention.  I hope  to  use 
scholarship  by  numismatists  and  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
work  of  non-numismatists  who  utilize  coin  evidence. 

And  although  I focus  on  antiquity,  it  was  a lot  of  fun 
to  hear  about  the  concept  of  money  (or  lack  thereof)  in 
many  different  places  and  times,  and  from  both  career 
academics  and  experts  of  disparate  background  who 
share  a love  coins. 


Visiting  Scholar  David  Wigg-Wolf  teaching  students  to  make  coin  casts 


All  in  all,  the  2011  Seminar  was  quite  successful  in  en- 
gaging and  instructing  our  students.  We  wish  them  well 
in  their  academic  careers,  and  hope  that  numismatics 
will  play  a part. 


David  Schwei  working  on  his  die  study 


Ancient  Coins  and  the  Cultural  Property  Debate 


Introduction 

Rick  Witschonke 

The  previous  two  issues  of  the  ANS  Magazine  have 
featured  articles  about  the  Cultural  Property  debate 
and  its  impact  on  numismatics  by  Sebastian  Heath 
and  Peter  Tompa.  In  this  issue,  we  are  pleased  to  pres- 
ent a discussion  by  Roger  Bland  of  the  approach  to 
dealing  with  newly  discovered  “portable  antiquities” 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  implications  of  that 
approach  for  numismatics. 

Dr.  Bland  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  Portable 
Antiquities  & Treasure  at  the  British  Museum.  He 
founded  the  Portable  Antiquities  Scheme  in  1997,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  55  staff  of  the  Scheme,  who  are 
based  in  33  partner  organizations  around  England 
and  Wales.  Originally  a specialist  in  Roman  coins  and 
Curator  in  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  at 
the  BM,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Cul- 
ture, Media  and  Sport  (1994-2003),  where  he  helped  to 
draw  up  the  Treasure  Act  and  Code  of  Practice,  and 
was  responsible  for  cultural  property  policy,  including 
the  UK’s  accession  to  the  1970  UNESCO  Convention 
in  2002,  and  the  2003  Dealing  in  Culture  Objects  (Of- 
fences) Act. 

Dr.  Bland  is  also  an  Honorary  Tecturer  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Archaeology,  University  College  London,  and 
a Fellow  of  the  McDonald  Institute  for  Archaeologi- 
cal Research,  Cambridge.  He  was  made  an  Officer  of 
the  British  Empire  in  2008,  is  President-designate  of 
the  British  Numismatic  Society,  Vice  President  of  the 
Royal  Numismatic  Society,  and  editor  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  Coinage  series.  His  publications  include:  The 
Cunetio  Treasure  (with  E.  M.  Besly,  1983);  The  Nor- 
manby  Hoard  and  other  Roman  Coin  Hoards,  (with  A. 
M.  Burnett,  1988);  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  Gold 
Coins  found  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (with  X.  Loriot, 
2010,  winner  of  the  Prix  Allier  de  Hauteroche  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  lettres  for  the  best 
book  on  ancient  coins  of  the  last  two  years);  The  Staf- 
fordshire Hoard  (with  K.  Leahy,  2009);  and  The  Frome 
Hoard  (with  S.  Moorhead  and  A.  Booth,  2010). 


Ancient  Coins  and  the  Cultural  Property  Debate 


The  Treasure  Act  and  Portable  Antiquities  Scheme 
in  England  and  Wales 

Roger  Bland 

The  previous  contributions  to  this  debate  have  illus- 
trated the  tensions  between  the  interests  of  the  market 
in  coins — without  which  most  museum  collections  of 
today  could  not  exist — and  archaeologists’  concerns 
both  to  ensure  that  the  context  of  new  coin  finds  is 
protected  from  damage  and  to  ensure  that  these  finds 
are  adequately  recorded.  This  is  a universal  prob- 
lem that  exists  wherever  coins  or  indeed  any  type  of 
antiquities  are  found.  While  the  approaches  taken  by 
different  countries  to  protecting  their  archaeological 
heritage  vary  widely,  most — although  not  England 
and  Wales — have  a legal  requirement  to  report  all 
objects  of  archaeological  importance  and  normally 
the  state  claims  ownership  of  them;  there  are  mecha- 
nisms for  paying  rewards  to  the  finders  (although 
these  usually  fall  short  of  the  full  market  value)  and 
there  is  usually  protection  for  archaeological  sites  and 
controls  over  the  use  of  metal  detectors.  However,  it  is 
generally  very  difficult  to  discover  from  the  authori- 
ties of  those  states  exactly  how  many  coins  and  other 
finds  are  made. 

England  and  Wales  have  adopted  a different  approach 
to  this  problem,  in  the  Treasure  Act  and  Portable  An- 
tiquities Scheme.  It’s  unfortunate  that  these  initiatives 
have  become  something  of  a football  in  the  debate  in 
the  US  on  cultural  property  and  I welcome  the  chance 
to  argue  that  they  are  neither  the  complete  surrender 
to  uncontrolled  treasure  hunting  that  they  have  been 
portrayed  as  by  some  archaeologists  (usually  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  issues  concerned),  nor  do  they 
in  themselves  provide  a solution  to  all  the  problems  of 
cultural  heritage  protection  which  should  be  adopted 
by  countries  worldwide,  as  some  proponents  of  the 
collecting  lobby  advocate. 

Until  1996  England  and  Wales  very  unusually  had 
no  legislation  governing  portable  antiquities.  The  old 
feudal  right  to  Treasure  Trove  had  been  adapted  as  an 
antiquities  law  in  1886  when  the  Government  started 
paying  finders  rewards  for  finds  ot  Treasure  Trove, 
but  the  definition  of  Treasure  Trove  was  limited  to 
finds  made  of  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  delib- 
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Fig.  1:  This  unusual  discovery  of  two  pots  containing  coins  was  made  while  an  x-ray  of  the  larger  pot,  which  has  not  yet  been  excavated, 
by  a detector  user  in  2010,  and  the  Corinium  Museum  hopes  to  acquire  shows  that  it  contains  a human  burial  and  9 coins.  Full  scientific 
it.  The  smaller  pot  contains  about  1,450  radiates  of  the  period  260-82,  examination  of  this  hoard  will  be  a lengthy  process. 


Fig.  2:  Follis  of  Justinian  I,  527-65,  found  by  a metal  detector  user  in 
Gloucestershire  in  2006,  PAS  database  GLO-709856.  When  coins  such 
as  this  were  reported  from  Britain  it  used  to  be  assumed  that  they 
had  been  lost  in  recent  times,  but  the  number  being  reported  by  metal 
detector  users  to  the  PAS  show  that  they  must  have  entered  Britain  at 
the  time.  Image  enlarged. 


Fig.  3:  Aureus  of  Carausiusfrom  hoard  of  two  aurei  of  this  emperor 
found  in  Derbyshire  in  2007.  This  coin  was  acquired  by  the  BM. 
Image  enlarged. 


erately  buried.  Although  most  Treasure  Trove  cases 
were  coin  hoards,  many  hoards  were  not  covered,  such 
as  small  groups  of  coins  that  might  have  been  lost  and 
hoards  of  bronze  or  base  metal  coins. 

Archaeologists  pressed  for  reform  throughout  the 
20th  century  but,  fatally,  could  never  agree  on  what 
form  that  reform  should  take.  The  availability  of  cheap 
metal  detectors  beginning  in  the  1970s  suddenly  lent 
a new  urgency  to  the  need  to  reform  the  law,  as  the 
number  of  objects  being  found  suddenly  skyrocketed, 
but  museums  and  archaeologists  failed  to  respond  ad- 
equately. In  1979  legislation  was  introduced  banning 
metal  detecting  on  some  24,000  Scheduled  Monu- 
ments but,  apart  from  these  sites,  it  is  still  completely 
legal  to  use  a metal  detector  with  the  permission  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  in  England  and  Wales,  in  contrast 
to  most  European  countries,  where  a licence  is  needed 
to  search  for  archaeological  objects. 

The  UK  Parliament  finally  passed  the  Treasure  Act  in 
1996  (it  came  into  effect  the  following  year),  and  this 
provided  a significant,  but  incremental  change.  All 
groups  of  coins  ‘from  the  same  find’  now  qualified 
as  Treasure,  together  with  all  gold  and  silver  objects 
more  than  300  years  old.  The  Act  also  contained  a 
provision  that  provides  for  regular  reviews,  following 
which  the  definition  of  Treasure  can  be  extended.  The 
first  review  in  2003  led  to  addition  of  hoards  of  prehis- 
toric base-metal  objects  to  the  categories  of  Treasure. 

A second  review  is  now  overdue,  and  amongst  addi- 
tional possible  categories  of  Treasure  are  single  finds 
of  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  gold  coins,  as  well  as  Ro- 
man base-metal  hoards.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Act  will  be  extended  in  this  way. 


The  impact  of  the  Act  has  been  dramatic:  before  1997, 
an  average  of  26  finds  a year  were  declared  Treasure 
Trove  and  offered  to  museums  to  acquire;  by  2010,  859 
finds  were  reported  as  Treasure,  95%  of  these  uncovered 
by  amateur  metal  detector  users.  Since  most  of  the  finds 
that  were  Treasure  Trove  before  1997  were  coin  hoards, 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Act  would  only  have 
a limited  impact  on  the  number  of  hoards  being  report- 
ed, but  in  fact  the  average  number  of  coin  hoards  since 
1997  is  67  a year  (half  of  these  are  Roman  hoards,  fig. 

1),  more  than  twice  the  26  a year  logged  in  the  ten  years 
before  the  change  in  the  law.  The  Treasure  Valuation 
Committee,  which  consists  of  independent  experts,  val- 
ues finds  of  Treasure  which  museums  wish  to  acquire. 
Their  role  is  to  determine  the  full  market  value,  thus 
giving  finders  an  incentive  to  report  their  finds.  Not  all 
coin  hoards  are  acquired  by  museums:  over  half  of  all 
coin  hoards  are  recorded  and  returned  to  their  tinders, 
who  are  then  free  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  wish. 
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Of  course,  hoards  are  only  part  of  the  picture:  single 
finds  of  coins  are  also  extremely  common,  and  the 
Portable  Antiquities  Scheme  (PAS)  was  established  in 
parallel  with  the  Treasure  Act  to  encourage  amateur 
finders  to  report — voluntarily — all  the  non-Treasure 
coins  and  other  archaeological  objects  that  they  find. 
This  works  through  a network  of  40  locally-based 
Finds  Liaison  Officers,  who  among  them  cover  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.  They  are  supported  by 
two  numismatic  specialists,  Sam  Moorhead  and  John 
Naylor.  All  the  finds  are  recorded  onto  an  online 
database  (http://finds.org.uk),  which  is  now  the  largest 
resource  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  with  details  of  over 
730,000  objects  reported  by  over  14,000  metal  detec- 
tor users  and  others.  In  2010,  90,029  new  objects  were 
recorded,  and  273,550  of  the  objects  on  the  database 
are  coins.  These  finds  are  returned  to  their  finders 
after  recording. 

As  Sebastian  Heath  noted  in  ANS  Magazine,  2011, 
vol.  1 the  existence  of  PAS  has  not  stopped  other  coins 
found  by  detectorists  in  England  and  Wales  being  sold 


on  eBay.  When  the  PAS  was  established  we  never 
expected  that  every  object  found  by  every  detector  user 
would  be  recorded:  it  is  a voluntary  scheme.  The  aim  is 
to  minimize  the  loss  of  knowledge  caused  by  the  failure 
to  record  these  finds,  and  it  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
that  aim.  The  273,550  single  coin  finds  and  over  900 
coin  hoards  recorded  by  PAS  since  1997  has  given  us  a 
unique  resource  for  numismatic  research  (fig.  2).  The 
author  recently  completed  a corpus  of  all  finds  of 
Roman  gold  coins  in  Britain  (fig.  3)  in  collaboration 
with  Xavier  Loriot,  who  had  already  done  the  same  for 
Gaul  ( Roman  and  Early  Byzantine  Gold  Coins  found  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Royal  Numismatic  Society,  2010). 
This  showed  that  reported  finds  of  gold  coins  from 
Britain  increased  nearly  threefold  (from  2.4  new  finds  a 
year  to  6 a year)  since  the  start  of  metal  detecting  in  the 
1970s,  while  the  numbers  of  reported  finds  from 
France  and  Germany  in  the  same  period  remained  flat. 
The  corpus  includes  finds  recorded  from  additional 
sources  such  as  sales  catalogues,  online  sales,  and 
metal  detecting  magazines,  and  showed  that  PAS  is 
recording  70%  of  all  current  finds. 


Fig.  4:  Map  showing  Iron  Age  coins  recorded  by  the  Celtic  Coin  Index  and 
PAS.  The  CCI  data  has  now  been  added  to  the  PAS  database. 
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Ancient  Coins  and  the  Cultural  Property  Debate 


Fig.  5:  This  gold  stater  was  found  by  a detector  user  near  Dover  in 
Kent  in  2010  and  bears  the  name  Anarevitos,  who  is  a previously- 
unknown  ruler  of  an  Iron  Age  tribe  in  Kent,  between  about  20  BC 
and  AD  10.  Acquired  by  the  BM.  Image  enlarged. 
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The  PAS  was  not  the  first  initiative  to  encourage  the 
recording  of  coins  found  by  detector  users  in  England 
and  Wales.  Numismatists  were  amongst  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  working  with  detector  us- 
ers, and  the  Celtic  Coin  Index  (CCI),  an  Oxford-based 
project  which  records  finds  of  Iron  Age  coins,  and 
the  Cambridge-based  Early  Medieval  Coin  database 
(EMC)  both  were  pioneers  in  their  fields  (fig.  4).  In 
1970  Derek  Allen  published  a corpus  of  the  coinage  of 
the  Iceni,  an  Iron  Age  tribe  based  in  East  Anglia.  He 
found  59  single  finds:  now  1,711  are  known.  This  gives 
a far  better  picture  of  where  these  coins  circulated, 
providing  the  best  evidence  for  the  territory  controlled 
by  the  Iceni,  as  well  as  many  new  types:  for  example, 
last  year  a detector  user  discovered  an  Iron  Age  coin 
which  gave  us  the  name  of  a hitherto  unknown  ruler 
in  Kent,  Anarevitos  (Fig.  5).  However,  there  was  no 
initiative  to  record  the  far  more  numerous  finds  of 
Roman  or  later  medieval  coins,  because  this  seemed 
impossible.  The  PAS  works  with  both  the  CCI  and 
the  EMC  to  provide  a one-stop  shop  where  detector 
users  can  record  all  their  finds.  We  make  it  a priority 
to  record  findspots  as  accurately  as  possible,  so  that 
90%  of  all  finds  are  recorded  to  an  area  100m  square. 
When  coin  finds  are  recorded  in  this  way,  and  the  data 
is  integrated  with  other  archaeological  finds  together 
with  the  local  archaeological  records,  the  information 
has  huge  potential  for  revealing  new  sites.  A recent 
PhD  has  shown  that  in  10  years  the  data  recorded  by 
PAS  had  increased  the  number  of  known  Roman  sites 
from  two  counties  (Warwickshire  and  Worcester- 
shire) by  30%.  Most  archaeology  in  this  country  takes 
place  in  advance  of  building  development,  and  as  sites 
brought  to  light  by  detector  finds  are  primarily  rural, 
most  of  them  are  unlikely  to  have  been  discovered 
through  the  normal  archaeological  process.  90%  of 
all  finds  recorded  by  PAS  come  from  cultivated  land, 
where  the  archaeological  contexts  have  already  been 
disturbed  by  the  plow;  when  metal  detecting  is  carried 
out  properly  on  such  land,  with  all  finds  being  care- 
fully recorded,  it  can  be  seen  as  a form  of  archaeologi- 
cal rescue. 

PAS  has  been  criticized  because  it  has  not  stopped 
illegal  metal  detecting  in  England  and  Wales,  but  this 
is  for  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  not  intended  to.  This  is 
an  enduring  problem,  and  we  are  working  closely  with 
English  Heritage’s  Heritage  Crime  Initiative,  which 
has  been  having  considerable  success  in  targeting  il- 
legal detector  users,  known  as  ‘nighthawks’.  However, 
it  is  important  to  put  nighthawking  in  perspective: 
a survey  commissioned  by  English  Heritage  in  2008 
found  that  on  two  measures  (the  numbers  of  sched- 
uled sites  attacked  by  illegal  detector  users  and  the 
number  of  archaeological  units  that  reported  night- 
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hawking  incidences  on  their  excavations),  the  number 
of  cases  has  declined  since  1995,  when  a previous 
survey  was  carried  out.1 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  there  are  not  still 
problems  with  metal  detecting  in  England  and  Wales. 
However,  although  not  all  finds  are  reported,  a very 
significant  number  are  reported,  and  we  struggle 
to  keep  up  with  all  the  finds  offered  for  recording. 
Whether  other  countries  with  more  restrictive  poli- 
cies on  metal  detecting  have  less  of  a problem  with 
the  illegal  recovery  of  antiquities  is  hard  to  say,  as 
statistics  are  often  difficult  to  obtain.  In  England  and 
Wales  data  on  finds  recorded  is  available  for  all  to  see 
at  http://finds.org.uk.  This  database  is  a major  tool  for 
research,  and  over  11  major  research-council  funded 
projects,  47  PhDs,  and  109  Master’s  or  Bachelor’s 
dissertations  are  using  the  data.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain  information  about  finds  reported  by  the  public 
from  other  countries.  The  Treasure  Act  and  PAS  is 
a particularly  English  response  to  the  situation  that 
exists  in  this  country,  and  whether  it  can  be  translated 
to  the  different  conditions  that  exist  elsewhere  is  an 
open  question.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  transforming  our 
understanding  of  the  past  of  England  and  Wales. 

End  Notes 

1 In  1995,  188  Scheduled  Monuments  were  reported  as  having  been 
nighthawked  over  the  previous  five  years;  in  2008  the  figure  was  78; 
in  1995  37  out  of  50  (74%)  archaeological  units  reported  incidences 
of  nighthawking  over  the  previous  five  years;  in  2008  the  figure  was 
15  out  of  54  (27%). 


From  the  Collections  Manager 
New  Acquisitions 

By  Elena  Stolyarik 


During  the  summer  and  fall  of  2011  the  American  Numismatic 
Society’s  coin  cabinet  continued  to  receive  numerous  important  do- 
nations. To  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  curatorial  staff,  we  received 
from  ANS  Trustee  Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Adams  an  extremely  rare  gold 
stater  from  Tauric  Chersonesos,  dated  CY  132  in  the  local  era  (AD 
108).  This  is  one  of  only  ten  known  Chersonesos  staters  for  this 
period,  and  the  only  one  with  this  date  (fig.  1).  Tauric  Chersonesos  is 
an  ancient  Greek  colony  in  the  northern  Black  Sea  region  (in  today’s 
Crimean  Peninsula,  Ukraine),  founded  in  the  fifth  century  BC  by 
Dorians  from  Heraklea  Pontica.  In  the  fifth  century  BC,  the  city 
became  a target  of  the  Scythians  and  appealed  to  Mithridates  VI 
Eupator  of  Pontus  for  protection.  After  Rome  subjugated  the  kingdom 
of  Mithradates  VI,  Chersonesos  found  itself  subordinate  to  Bosporos 
and  remained  so  until  Julius  Caesar  granted  the  city  its  eleutheria 
(freedom).  As  a successful  commercial  center  Chersonesos  began 
issuing  coinage  in  the  mid-fourth  century  BC.  Originally,  the  city 
mint  struck  bronze  coinage,  with  only  a couple  rare  silver  issues. 

But  in  the  third  century  BC,  silver  became  common-place  in  circula- 
tion. This  silver  coinage  continued  into  the  Roman  period,  but  at  a 
lower  level  of  production  after  the  first  century  BC.  In  the  late  1st 
century  AD,  the  city  issued  a remarkable  series  of  gold  coinage,  all 
with  a diademed  and  draped  bust  of  the  personified  Chersonesos  on 
the  obverse  and  Artemis  advancing  right,  holding  a bow  and  arrow, 
on  the  reverse.  Several  coins  of  this  series  are  in  private  collections; 
the  other  six  samples  are  in  the  possession  of  famous  numismatic 
institutions:  the  State  Historical  Museum  in  Moscow,  the  Berlin 
Miinzkabinett  (2  examples),  the  State  Hermitage  Museum  in  Saint 
Petersburg,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  the  Odessa 
Archaeological  Museum  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  new  ANS  coin  is  a significant  addition  to  this  interesting  group 
of  numismatic  material  related  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  northern 
Black  Sea  region. 

The  Greek  department  also  acquired  a significant  Egyptian  bronze 
coin  from  ANS  Member  David  Wolf:  a new  variety  of  Ptolemy  II 
Philadelphus  (285-246  BC),  not  listed  in  the  catalog  of  J.N.  Svoronos 
(fig.  2). 

The  Society’s  holdings  of  Roman  coins  were  increased  through 
the  gift  of  two  bronze  coins  of  Vetranio  (AD  350),  struck  under 
Constantius  II  (337-361),  donated  by  ANS  Fellow  and  Sage  Society 
member  Harlan  J.  Berk  (fig.  3)  and  two  bronze  coins  of  Theodosius  II 
(AD  379-395),  donated  by  David  Hendin  (fig.  4). 

Barbara  Philipps  kindly  donated  to  our  US  department  a lovely 
Capped  Bust  half  dollar  of  1826  (fig.  5).  An  example  of  Overton  108a, 
the  obverse  of  this  coin  is  distinguished  by  the  usual  fine,  elliptical 
die  crack  curved  elaborately  from  the  last  four  stars  across  the  top 
of  the  date  to  bisect  all  the  left  stars,  returning  to  the  field  across  the 
top  of  Liberty’s  cap  to  rim.  A similar  crack  crosses  the  inscription 
on  the  reverse.  In  spite  of  dark  toning  and  some  marks,  the  coin  has 
reflective  fields  and  is  almost  a proof-like  mint  state  issue.  Another 
piece  from  this  same  donation  is  what  appears  to  be  a proof  example 
of  a Capped  Bust,  closed-collar  quarter  of  1831  (fig.  6).  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Browning  2,  of  which  Breen  reported  five  proof  specimens. 
Iridescently  toned,  the  coin  features  an  excellent  strike,  sharpness 


and  surface  brilliance,  yet  the  reverse  displays  prominent  die  crack- 
ing across  the  top  of  UNITED  STATES,  raising  a question  as  to  the 
mint’s  intentions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  coin  was  possibly  a 
special  issue  made  to  order  for  presentation  to  a dignitary  during  the 
course  of  the  dies’  production  run. 

Two  other  important  US  coins  came  from  Karen  Alster.  The  first 
is  a choice  mint  state  Matron  Head  large  cent  of  1825,  Newcomb  9 
(fig.  7),  and  the  second,  a beautiful  proof  Liberty  Seated  quarter  of 
1851,  Briggs  1:A  (fig.  8).  The  cent,  a sharp,  red-brown  example  with 
wonderfully  lustrous  fields,  is  an  issue  of  which  Breen  considered 
five  examples  to  be  proofs.  Several  uncirculated  specimens  of  this 
variety  were  included  in  the  famous  Randall  hoard;  this  maybe 
one  of  them.  The  quarter  dollar  is  more  exceptional,  and  in  fact 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  great  rarities  of  American  numismatics. 
Breen  reported  that  Wayte  Raymond  had  known  of  one  proof,  since 
untraced.  It  seems  very  likely  that  the  Alster  coin  may  be  the  actual 
specimen  to  which  Raymond  alluded.  Altogether,  Breen  claimed 
that  four  obverse  dies  were  used  for  the  1851  halves,  but  Briggs 
recognized  only  one. 

From  Dorette  Sarachik  our  US  department  acquired  a high-grade 
and  very  attractive  example  of  a mint  state  Capped  Bust,  closed- 
collar  dime  of  1834,  Davis  5 (JR  5)  (fig.  9).  This  is  a boldly  struck, 
nearly  proof-like  example.  Ms.  Sarachik  also  generously  donated  a 
spectacular  proof  Capped  Bust,  closed-collar  dime  of  1831,  Davis  5. 
Its  wonderfully  clear,  deep  gray-blue  surfaces  add  give  an  extraordi- 
nary visual  quality  of  this  delightful  coin.  Breen  claimed  to  know  of 
only  five  1831  proof  dimes  of  this  date,  of  all  varieties.  The  Sarachik 
coin  may  well  be  the  finest  Davis  5 (JR  5)  in  existence  (fig.  10). 

A fine  addition  to  our  holdings  of  Latin  American  Currency  came 
from  William  A.  Burd  (Chicago  Coin  Company):  a rare  and  beauti- 
fully preserved  sheet  of  six  1-sol  remainder  notes  issued  by  the 
Banco  del  Valle  de  Chicama  in  Peru  (fig.  1 1).  We  also  received  a gift 
of  two  denominations  of  the  new  series  of  the  Brazilian  Real:  50 
reais  (No.486)  and  100  reais  (No.486)  from  the  Banco  Central  do 
Brazil  (fig.  12). 

Our  members  continued  to  expand  our  collection  of  tokens  with 
new  items.  Most  importantly  ANS  received  from  George  Cuhaj  that 
were  lacking  from  the  collection  another  group  of  80  US  transit 
tokens  and  several  new  examples  of  dealers’  souvenir  tokens  were 
donated  by  Anthony  Terranova. 

The  New  York  Numismatic  Club  kindly  provided  silver  and  bronze 
Presidential  medals  of  John  M.  Kleeberg,  39nd  President  ot  the  New 
York  Numismatic  Club  (1996-1997)  and  also  ANS  former  Curator 
of  Modern  Coins  and  Currency  (1990-2000).  Designed  by  famous 
medallic  sculptor  Eugene  Daub,  this  issue,  like  other  Presidential 
medals  minted  in  honor  of  each  successive  club  president  upon  the 
end  of  his  term,  is  an  excellent  addition  to  our  collection  ot  the  New 
York  Numismatic  Club’s  medals  (fig.  13). 

In  Spring  2011  the  ANS  received  an  exciting  gift  of  283  medals 
and  dies  from  the  estate  ot  Emil  Fuchs,  donated  by  the  Brooklyn 


Fig.  1:  North  Black  Sea  Region.  Tauric  Chersonesos.  Gold  stater. 

CY 132,  (AD  108).  (ANS  2011.32.1,  gift  of  Lawrence  A.  Adams)  18.0  mm. 


Fig.  3:  Roman  Empire.  Vetranio  (AD  350).  Struck  under  Constantius 
II  (337-361).  AE22.  Siscia  mint.  (ANS  2011.33.1,  gift  of  Harlan  J.  Berk) 
21.5mm. 


Fig.  2:  Egypt.  Ptolemy  II  Philadelphus  (285-246  BC).  AE30. 

Not  listed  by  Svoronos.  (ANS  2011.30.1,  gift  of  Daniel  Wolf)  29.5  mm. 


Fig.  4:  Roman  Empire.  Theodosius  II  (AD  379-395).  AE10. 
(ANS  2011.34.1,  gift  of  David  Hendin)  10  mm. 


Fig.  5:  United  States.  Capped  Bust  silver  half  dollar,  1826.  Prooflike,  Fig.  6:  United  States.  Capped  Bust,  silver  quarter,  1831.  Proof.  Brow- 

Overton  108,  Breen  4668.  (ANS  2011.42.1,  gift  of  Barbara  Philipps)  ing  2,  Breen  3916.  (ANS  2011.42.2,  gift  of  Barbara  Philipps)  24.0  mm. 

32.0  mm. 


Fig.  7:  United  States.  Matron  Head  AE  large  cent,  1825.  Newcomb  9.  Fig.  8:  United  States.  Liberty  Seated  silver  quarter,  1851.  Proof.  Briggs 
(ANS  2011.43.1,  gift  of  Karen  Alster)  28.0  mm.  1:A.  Breen  3983.  (ANS  201 1.43.2,  gift  of  Karen  Alster)  24.0  mm. 
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Fig.  9:  United  States.  Capped  Bust  silver  dime,  1834.  Davis  5,  Breen  Fig.  10:  United  States.  Capped  Bust  silver  dime,  1831. Davis  5, 
3205.  (ANS  2011.44.2,  gift  ofDorette  Sarachik)  18.0  mm.  Breen  3195.  (ANS  2011.44.1,  gift  ofDorette  Sarachik)  18.5  mm. 


Fig.  11:  Peru.  Banco  del  Valle  de 
Chicama.  Sheet  of  six  1-sol 
remainder  notes,  nd.,  circa  1875. 
(ANS  2011.35.1,  gift  of  William 
A.  Burd,  Chicago  Coin  Company) 
355  x 242  mm.  Image  reduced. 
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Fig.  12:  Brazil.  50  reais.  Banco  Central  do  Brasil, 
2010.  (ANS  2011.36.1,  gift  of  Banco  Central  do 
Brasil)  150  x 70  mm.  Image  reduced. 
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Fig.  13:  United  States.  The  New  York  Numismatic  Club.  Silver  Presidential 
medal,  John  M.  Kleeberg  (1996-1997),  by  Eugene  L.  Daub,  1996. 

(ANS  2011.41.1,  gift  of  the  New  York  Numismatic  Club)  38.0  mm. 


Fig.  14:  United  Kingdom.  The  silvered  portrait  medal  and  steel  hub 
of  the  obverse  Queen  Victoria  portrait  medal,  by  Emil  Fuchs, 1900. 
(ANS  2011.31.77-78,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  from  the  estate  of 
Emil  Fuchs)  27  x 34  mm. 
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Fig.  17:  United  Kingdom.  King  Edward  VII  (1901-1910).  AE  coronation 
medal,  by  Emil  Fuchs, 1902.  (ANS  2011.31.79,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  from  the  estate  of  Emil  Fuchs)  64.0  mm.  Image  reduced. 


Museum.  These  works  came  from  the  estate  of  the  internationally 
renowned  artist  Emil  Fuchs,  who  was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
in  1866.  Fuchs  studied  art  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  before  emigrating 
in  1897  to  London,  where  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  the 
following  year.  His  multi-talented  work  as  a medalist,  sculptor  and 
painter  was  well  received,  and  his  portraits  became  very  fashion- 
able--notably  with  the  British  royal  family.  He  modeled  a number 
of  medals  for  Queen  Victoria,  including  portrayals  of  the  Queen 
herself  (fig.  14)  as  well  as  her  daughter-in-law  Princess  Alexandra 
(fig.  15)  and  her  youngest  daughter  Princess  Beatrice  (fig.16).  Fuchs 
also  executed  several  medals  for  Edward  VII,  including  his  corona- 
tion issue  (fig.  17). 


After  emigrating  to  the  US,  Fuchs  designed  three  important  med- 
als for  the  American  Numismatic  Society  between  1908  and  1913: 
a double  commemorative  honoring  the  ANS’  50th  anniversary  and 
its  President,  Archer  M.  Huntington  (fig.  21);  the  official  com- 
memoration of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  of  1909  (fig.  22); 
and  a 1913  commission  in  memory  of  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  who 
died  earlier  that  year,  recognizing  the  financier’s  contributions  to 
the  arts  (fig.  23).  Fuchs  continued  to  work  and  live  in  New  York 
until  his  death  by  suicide  in  1929;  his  collections  were  acquired  by 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  in  1931.  The  Society  is  very  proud  to  add  to 
our  Medals  collection  a significant  body  of  works  designed  by  this 
distinguished  artist. 


Fig.  15:  United  Kingdom.  Princess  Alexandra  (Princess  of  Pity)  AE 
portrait  plaquettes,  by  Emil  Fuchs.  1900.  (ANS  2011.31.71,  gift  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  from  the  estate  of  Emil  Fuchs)  70.0  x 70.0  mm. 


Fuchs  sought  to  reveal  the  personality  of  his  subjects  in  a style 
reflecting  the  taste  of  late-Victorian  “high  society.”  Among  these 
were  Helene  Vacaresco  (Elena  Vacarescu,  1864-1947),  the  Roma- 
nian-French aristocratic  writer,  Maid  of  Honor  to  the  Queen  of 
Romania,  and  Romanian  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations  (fig.  18); 
Madame  Beatrice  Ephrussi  de  Rothschild  (1864-1934),  a French 
socialite  and  art  collector  (fig.  19);  Anthony  Gustav  de  Rothschild; 
Evelyn  de  Rothschild;  and  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  (1874-1965), 
later  the  prime  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Second 
World  War,  and  his  younger  brother  John  (Jack)  Strange  Spencer 
Churchill  (1880-1947)  (fig.  20).  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  had  com- 
missioned this  latter  medal  shortly  after  her  son  Winston  returned 
from  the  South  African  Boer  War. 


Fig.  16:  United  Kingdom.  Steel  hub  for  the  obverse  of  the  Princess 
Beatrice  portrait  medal,  by  Emil  Fuchs, 1899.  (ANS  2011.31.94, 
gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  from  the  estate  of  Emil  Fuchs) 
Diameter  of  hub  base:  61  mm. 


An  interesting  gift  to  the  Medals  department  came  from  Mr. 
Richard  Carter  and  Ms.  Julie  Carter  Leverage,  children  and  heirs  of 
the  fine  artist  Granville  W.  Carter  (1920-1992).  A native  of  Maine, 
Carter  studied  at  the  Academie  de  la  Grande  Chaumi£re,  in  Paris, 
and  at  the  American  Academy,  in  Rome.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  American  sculptors  of  20th  century  and  was  awarded 
several  prestigious  prizes,  including  the  Henry  Hering  Medal  tor 


Fig.  18:  United  Kingdom.  Steel  hub  for  of  the  obverse  of  the 
Helene  Vacaresco  (Elena  Vdcarescu)  (1864-1947)  portrait  medal, 
by  Emil  Fuchs,  1899.  (ANS  2011.31.92,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
from  the  estate  of  Emil  Fuchs)  Diameter  of  hub  base:  46  mm. 


Fig.  19.  United  Kingdom.  Steel  hub  for  the  obverse  of  the  Beatrice 
Ephrussi  de  Rothschild  (1864-1934)  portrait  plaquette,  by  Emil  Fuchs, 
1900.  (ANS  2011.31.95,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  from  the  estate 
of  Emil  Fuchs)  Diameter  of  hub  base:  51.5  mm. 


Fig.  20:  United  Kingdom.  Obverse  and  reverse  Steel  hubs  for  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  John  (Jack)  Strange  Spencer-Churchill  (1880-1947) 
and  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  (1874-1965)  portrait  medal,  by  Emil 
Fuchs,  1898.  (ANS  2011.31.99-100,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  from 
the  estate  of  Emil  Fuchs)  Diameter  of  hub  base:  40  mm;  41  mm. 


Fig.  21:  United  States.  American  Numismatic  Society  Archer  Milton  Huntington  AE  Medal,  by  Emil  Fuchs,  1908. 

(ANS  2011.31.10,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  from  the  estate  of  Emil  Fuchs)  76.0  mm. 
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Fig.  22:  United  States.  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  AE  medal,  by  Emil  Fuchs,  1909. 
(ANS  2011.31.10,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
from  the  estate  of  Emil  Fuchs)  101  mm. 

Image  reduced. 


Fig.  23:  United  States.  American  Numismatic  Society  John 
Pierpont  Morgan  Memorial  AE  medal,  by  Emil  Fuchs,  1913. 
(ANS  2011.31.10,  gift  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  from  the 
estate  of  Emil  Fuchs)  90  x 73  mm.  Image  reduced. 


Collaborative  Architectural  Sculpture  (1968),  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  American  Artists  Professional  League  Grand  National  Exhibi- 
tion (1970),  and  our  own  J.  Sanford  Saltus  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  the  Art  of  the  Medal  (1976).  From  1979  through 
1982  Carter  was  president  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society. 

The  Carter  donation  included  a group  of  plaster  models  from  his 
Long  Island  studio.  Several  are  for  medals  in  the  famous  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans  series  produced  for  New  York  University. 
The  Society  has  examples  of  most  of  Carter’s  medals,  for  which  this 
wonderful  gift  of  48  original  models  serves  as  a fascinating  window 
onto  the  artist’s  creative  process.  Among  these  are  the  issues  honor- 
ing George  Washington,  Stonewall  Jackson  (fig.  24),  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  Jane  Addams,  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  as  well  as  the 
positive  casts  and  negative  galvanos  for  the  famous  Washington 
D.C.  National  Cathedral  Medal  (fig.  25)  as  well  as  many  other  works. 

We  are  grateful  to  have  been  given  an  example  of  the  David  Liv- 
ingston Award  gold  medal  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
presented  to  Frank  Wild  for  scientific  achievement  in  the  field  of 
geography  in  1924  (fig.  26).  This  beautiful  work  is  another  gift  of  Dr. 
Lawrence  A.  Adams.  The  medal  was  designed  by  Gutzon  Borglum 
(1867-1941),  the  distinguished  American  artist,  most  famous  for  his 
sculptural  works  at  Mount  Rushmore  and  the  Confederate  memo- 
rial at  Stone  Mountain.  Several  years  ago  ANS  purchased  a rare 
silver-plated  medal  by  Borglum,  The  New  Theater,  which  splendidly 
complements  the  marble  relief  we  already  had  with  the  same  im- 
age and  inscription  as  on  the  obverse  side  of  the  medal.  Our  new 
Borglum  medal  is  another  important  contribution  to  the  Society’s 
collection  of  this  prominent  American  artist. 

From  our  colleagues  in  the  Numismatic  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  Austria,  the  ANS  received  a bronze  commemorative 
medal  dedicated  to  the  retirement  of  Professor  Wolfgang  Hahn, 
Director  of  the  Institut  fur  Numismatik  und  Geldgeschichte  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  This  renowned  numismatist  is  best  known  for 
his  work  on  Byzantine  coins  (fig.  27). 

The  Numismatic  Department  of  the  world-famous  State  Hermitage 
Museum  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Russia,  presented  our  cabinet  with  in- 
teresting gift:  a proof  silver  medal  dedicated  to  the  XVI  All-Russian 
Numismatic  Conference  of  2011,  designed  by  Anton  Shchablikin 
(fig.  28).  The  medal  bears  on  the  obverse  an  image  of  the  Alexander 
Column,  which  was  erected  after  the  Russian  victory  in  the  war  with 


Fig.  24:  United  States.  Models  for  Stonewall  Jackson  medal. 

Obverse  positive  cast  and  AE  reverse  negative  galvano,  by  Granville 
W.  Carter.  (ANS  2011.38.1-3,  gift  of  the  Julie  Carter  Leverage) 

350  mm.  Image  reduced. 


Fig.  25:  United  States.  Models  for  Washington  National  Cathedral 
medal.  Obverse  positive  cast  and  AE  obverse  negative  galvano,  by 
Granville  W.  Carter.  (ANS  2011.37.3-4,  gift  of  the  Richard  Carter) 
286  mm.;  340  mm.  Image  reduced. 


Napoleon’s  France.  Named  after  Emperor  Alexander  I,  who  ruled 
Russia  between  1801  and  1825,  it  was  designed  by  the  French-born 
architect  Auguste  de  Montferrand  and  built  between  1830  and 
1834.  The  column  is  a single  piece  of  red  granite,  over  80  feet  tall 
and  weighing  661  tons.  The  monument  is  topped  with  a statue  of  an 
angel  holding  a cross.  The  column  stands  as  a historical  monument 
in  Palace  Square  in  Saint  Petersburg,  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace 
(today’s  the  State  Hermitage  Museum).  The  reverse  side  of  this  beau- 
tiful medal  shows  an  interesting  image  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Mint,  which  was  founded  in  1724,  by  the  eminent 
Russian  Tsar  Peter  the  Great  (who  reigned  from  1682  to  1725), 
and  where  this  new  acquisition  from  the  Hermitage  was  struck. 

ANS  Life  Fellow  and  regular  donor  to  the  collection  Robert  W. 
Schaaf  donated  an  interesting  lead  impression  of  the  Marie  de’ 
Medici  medal  by  Guillaume  Dupre  of  1624  (fig.  29).  Marie  de’  Medici 
(1573-1642),  daughter  of  Francesco  de’  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, married  HYPERLINK  “http://www.historicalartmedals.com/ 
MEDAL%20WEB%20ENTRIES/FRANCE/DUPRE/DUPRE-HEN- 
RI%20IV%208c%20MARIE%20DE%20MEDICI-BW529-HIGH. 
htm”Henry  IV  of  France  and  became  queen  consort  in  1600.  After 
her  husband’s  assassination  in  1610  she  became  regent  for  her  young 
son,  Louis  XIII.  Long  after  her  son  attained  majority,  she  intrigued 
for  influence,  usually  unsuccessfully  against  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Her 
son  was  determined  to  throw  off  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  and  her 
political  ambition.  The  inversion  of  the  legend  on  this  medal  may 
have  been  intended  to  suggest  that  her  titles,  legible  only  in  a mirror, 
are  merely  a reflection  of  the  glory  of  her  son. 

Sage  Society  member  Dr.  Jay  Galst,  after  his  trip  to  Saint  Petersburg 
(Russia)  and  Kiev  (Ukraine)  in  June,  enriched  our  modern  paper 
money  collection  with  a colorful  group  of  new  banknotes  issued  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  Among  them  is  a Ukrainian  1 hryvnia, 
with  an  imaginary  portrait  of  Volodymyr  (Vladimir)  the  Great  (980- 
1015),  Grand  Prince  of  the  Kievan  Rus,  on  the  obverse  and  a view 
of  medieval  Kiev,  his  capital,  on  the  reverse,  issued  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Ukraine  in  2006  (fig.  30). 

A group  of  modern  coins  and  currency  came  from  ANS  Trustee 
Jere  L.  Bacharach,  who  presented  a set  of  five  modern  coins  from 
the  Central  Bank  of  Yemen  and  an  Egyptian  1 pound  note  issued  by 
the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  in  the  1950s,  with  the  enigmatic  bust  of 
the  pharaoh  Tutankhamen  and  ancient  temple  ruins,  that  had  been 
lacking  heretofore  from  the  cabinet  (fig.  31). 


Fig.  26:  United  States.  American  Geographical  Society,  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  David  Livingston  Award  gold  medal  presented 
to  Frank  Wild,  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  1924;  Tiffany  and  Co. 

(ANS  2011.40.1,  gift  of  Lawrence  A.  Adams)  74  mm. 
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Fig.  28:  Russia.  XVI  Russian  Numismatic  Conference.  Silver  com- 
memorative medal,  by  Anton  Shchablikin,  Saint  Petersburg  mint, 
2011.  Proof.  (ANS  2011.51.1,  gift  of  State  Hermitage  Museum, 
Numismatic  Department)  41.2  mm. 


Fig.  27:  Austria.  Professor  Wolfgang  Hahn  AE  commemorative  medal. 
University  of  Vienna,  2010.  (ANS  2011.39.1,  gift  of  University  oj 
Vienna.  Numismatic  Department)  55.0  mm. 


Fig.  29:  France.  Marie  de’  Medici.  Lead  personal  medal  by 
Guillaume  Dupre,  1624;  cast  (note  mirror-image  legend). 
(ANS  201 1.50.1,  gift  of  Robert  W.  Sehaaf)  99.5  mm. 

Inset:  Portrait  of  Marie  de'  Medici  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
c.  1627.  Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid. 


Fig.  30:  Ukraine.  National  Bank  of  Ukraine.  I hryvnia  note. 
2006.  (ANS  201 1.48.1,  gift  of  jay  M.  Galst)  118x63  mm. 


B 6034335 


Fig.  31:  Egypt.  The  National  Bank  of  Egypt, 
1 pound,  nd.  (ANS  2011.47.6,  giftofJereL. 
Bacharach)  160  x85  mm. 
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Elizabeth  Hahn 


Jose  Toribio  Medina 

It  was  another  busy  and  exciting  year  at  the  Harry  W. 
Bass,  Jr.  Library.  The  year  started  off  well  at  the  2011 
New  York  International  Numismatic  Convention  in 
January,  which  was  particularly  memorable  for  me  as 
it  was  the  first  time  I participated  as  an  active  bidder 
at  a numismatic  literature  auction,  that  of  Kolbe  & 
Fanning,  where  I successfully  acquired  a book  for  the 
ANS  Library.1  It  was  an  experience  I rather  enjoyed; 
the  excitement  of  waiting  for  a desired  lot,  the  rush  of 
bidding,  and  the  thrill  of  winning  the  lot  are  experi- 
ences that  will  stay  in  my  memory  for  a long  time.  Al- 
though I lost  two  other  desired  lots  that  day,  the  result 
of  my  winning  bid  was  not  only  a personal  thrill  but  it 
was  a win  for  the  ANS  Library  collections.  The  book 
acquired  that  day  was  a small  book  by  Jose  Toribio 
Medina  from  1910,  entitled  Las  medallas  de  la  revo- 
lution de  la  independencia.  Acquiring  it  has  moved 
us  an  important  step  closer  to  having  all  of  Medina’s 
numismatic  literary  works  in  the  ANS  library  collec- 
tions. We  are  now  currently  missing  only  one2  of  his  19 
works  devoted  to  American  numismatics.3  Although 
I was  already  familiar  with  Medina’s  works  from  titles 
that  are  in  the  ANS  Library  collections,  I was  not  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  Medina’s  influence  in  the  nu- 
mismatic world  until  I took  a closer  look  at  his  life  and 
works  and  his  association  with  the  ANS. 

Jose  Toribio  Medina  (1852-1930)  was  born  in  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Although  he  traveled  extensively  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe  for  a collective  period  of  ten 
years,  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  home  country 
and  many  of  his  studies  were  nationally  focused.  His 
long  list  of  professional  achievements  saw  him  active  as 
a naturalist,  bibliographer,  entomologist,  paleographer, 
numismatist,  ethnologist,  archaeologist,  and  more.  Of 
his  many  interests,  his  focus  in  numismatics  centered 
on  early  Americana  and  his  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive studies  far  exceeded  anything  else  that  existed  at 
that  time,  marking  him  a pioneer  in  the  field.  His  own 
numismatic  collections  were  cataloged  with  great  detail 
and  many  of  his  literary  works  were  concerned  with  the 
colonial,  national,  and  obsidional  coins  of  Chile,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  revolutionary  medals  of  the  country. 

In  his  lifetime,  Medina  produced  more  than  three 
hundred  publications,  many  of  which  focused  on 
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detailed  studies  of  the  early  development  of  the 
Americas.  Las  medallas  de  la  revolution  de  la  indepen- 
dence is  rare  among  his  publications,  and  there  are 
estimated  to  be  only  seven  copies  originally  printed. 
Schaible  notes  that  this  work  was  previously  published 
in  the  newspaper  El  Mercurio,  before  it  was  published 
separately,  as  listed  in  Juan  Borchert’s  Opusculos  varios 
de  J.T.  Medina.4  It  is  also  interesting  for  the  illustration 
on  page  5 (fig.  1)  of  an  excessively  rare  fidelity  award 
medal,  which  can  be  found  in  the  ANS  collections 
(ANS  1947.47.548),  and  dates  to  1818-1819.5 

Medina’s  first  numismatic  work  appeared  in  1891, 
issued  by  his  own  press.  Monedasy  medallas  Hispano- 
Americanas  consists  of  94  plates  of  coins  without  text 
that  included  coins  and  medals  from  Medina’s  own 
collection.  Nine  years  later,  in  1900,  he  followed  with 
another  work,  Medallas  coloniales  Hispano-America- 
nas,  which  covered  medals  pertinent  to  the  colonies 
and  the  New  World  during  Spanish  domination.  The 
following  year  he  produced  a volume  that  described  675 
medals  and  was  easily  the  most  comprehensive  work  on 
the  subject  at  the  time  and  possibly  still  is.  L as  Medal- 
las Chilenas  was  also  important  as  Medina  used  a new 
approach  to  improve  the  clarity  of  his  photographs, 
employing  coated  paper  rather  than  printed  on  text 
paper.  Medal  number  508  (fig.  2)  depicts  a medal  that 
Medina  struck  in  1899  in  honor  of  his  marriage  to  dona 
Mercedes,  on  December  26,  1886.  The  obverse  depicts 
their  busts  in  three-quarter  profile  while  the  reverse  has 
a cupid  in  mid-air  pointing  an  arrow  at  an  owl  set  on 
an  ancient  handlamp  and  accompanied  by  the  legend 
AMOR  LABORQUE  FELICITAS  VITAE  (“Happiness 
in  life  is  found  in  love  and  labor”).  He  followed  this 
publication  with  an  exhaustive  study  of  Chilean  coin- 
age, covering  the  period  from  the  first  mint  in  San- 
tiago (under  Philip  V)  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  However,  his  most  active  year  in  numismatic 
publishing  occurred  in  1919,  during  which  time  he  pro- 
duced six  different  publications  on  colonial  coinage  of 
Chile  as  well  as  the  medals  of  Admiral  Vernon.  Many  of 
the  pieces  described,  especially  of  Vernon  medals,  came 
from  Medina’s  own  collection. 

In  1927,  Medina  was  the  recipient  of  the  ANS  Archer  M. 
Huntington  Medal  for  his  literary  and  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  numismatics.  By  this  time  he 
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Exists  uua  variants  de  esla  mcdalla,  que  posiblemente 
provendrii  de  las  que  mando  acufiar  el  virrey  Pezuela  y en- 
trego  a Osorio  en  miiuero  de  quince  de  oro  y cincuenta  de 
plata  para  que  las  reparliese  a su  arribo  a Chile,  en  priucipios 
de  1818,  a los  indios  araucanos,  como  mauifestaciou  de  reco- 
nocimientu  por  su  adhesion  al  Rey;  lo  que  en  efeeto  se  hizo 
en  una  especie  de  Parlmnento  que  se  celebro  en  Concepcion. 

Poseenins  noticias  de  que  a los  soldadoe  realistas  que  com- 
batieron  en  Rancagua  se  les  concedio  un  escudo  de  distincion, 
peso  hasta  shorn  no  heinos  podido  encontrar  en  los  documeu- 
tos,  nntecedentes  que  justifiqueu  ese  liecho. 

Como  recompensa  por  la  campafia  que  habia  terminndo 
con  la  reeonquisla  de  In  capital,  el  general  Osorio  bizu  acuflar 
una  mednlla  Imstante  herinosa  y de  mddulo  excepcionnimente 
grande  en  aquellos  tiempos,  para  cuyn  eutrega  a los  batnllo- 
nes,  que  debian  conservarla  como  teetimonio  de  su  valor  y 
fidelidad,  los  hizo  formar  en  la  plaza  el  8 de  diciembre  de  1814. 
Tiene  por  el  anverso  el  busto  de  Fernando  VII,  «Rey  de  las 
Espnflas*,  y por  el  reverso  la  siguiente  levenda,  encabezada 
por  un  gujo  de  luurel  v una  espnda  en  sotuer  y con  la  primera 
llnea  eutre  dos  veneras: 

Santiago , reconquistuda  on  5 de  octuhre  de  1814  por  Ins  cuer- 
pos  de  Chilian,  Valdivia,  voluntaries  y auriHares  de  Child, 
voluntaries  de  Castro,  Concepcion,  Talavera,  Tteal  de  Lima,  es- 
quadrones  de  caravineros  de  Ahascal  y Usares  dela  Concordia, 
dragoncs  de  la  frontera,  y Artilteria  de  Child’,  Valdivia,  Chi- 
le, Lima  y Europa. 


Fig.  1:  Medina  1910,  p.  5.  The  illustration  depicts  a rare  fidelity 
award  medal,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1818-1819. 

(See  also  specimen:  ANS  1947.47.548,  purchase,  ex  J.  A.  Miller  coll.). 


Fig.  2:  Medal  no.  508,  from  Medina  1901,  Medallas  Chilenas 
(plate  32,  no. 7).  Medina  struck  this  medal  in  1899  in  honor  of  his 
marriage  to  dona  Mercedes,  on  December  26,  1886. 
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had  amassed  an  impressive  collection  of  some  thirty 
thousand  rare  books  and  incunabula  in  addition 
to  five  hundred  volumes  of  duplicated  and  original 
documents,  most  of  which  dated  to  before  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Medina 
patriotically  presented  his  entire  library  to  Chile, 
where  it  can  still  be  found  in  the  room  bearing  his 
name  at  the  National  Library.  Interestingly,  Archer  M. 
Huntington,  benefactor  of  the  ANS  and  founder  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  offered  Medina  a half- 
million dollars  for  his  library  without  the  manuscripts 
but  Medina  declined,  preferring  instead  to  leave  it  to 
his  own  nation.7 

On  November  6,  1952,  the  ANS  took  part  in  a centen- 
nial celebration  of  Medina  in  Washington  D.C.  (fig. 

3).  A symposium  and  exhibition  took  place  over  three 
days  and  included  dozens  of  speakers  covering  the 
many  aspects  of  Medina’s  life  and  work.  Robert  I.  Ne- 
smith (1891-1972),  who  became  an  associate  member 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  in  1943  and  a 
fellow  in  1944,  represented  the  ANS  and  spoke  about 
Medina’s  life  as  a numismatist. 

The  many  biographies  of  Medina  verbally  paint  a 
picture  of  a man  eager  for  knowledge  and  blazing  a 
trail  into  early  American  numismatic  history  as  well 
as  many  other  literary  and  scientific  fields  of  study.  His 
more  than  three  hundred  literary  works  bear  silent 
testimony  to  the  breadth  of  this  interest  and  although 
he  is  lamented  as  not  being  as  widely  known  as  his 
achievements  warrant,  his  efforts  in  numismatics  will 
continue  to  be  recognized  and  remembered  by  his 
literary  presence  in  the  ANS  Library. 
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End  Notes 

1 Lot  320  in  Kolbe  & Fanning  numismatic  literature  sale  #120 
(Jan.  8,2011). 

2 While  we  do  have  the  book,  Medallas  colloniales  Hispano-Amer- 
icanas,  published  in  1900,  there  was  another  volume  produced 

in  1919  that  we  do  not  have  and  that  included  the  subtitle  Nuevos 
materiales  para  su  estudio.  In  addition,  we  only  have  the  reprint  of 
Las  monedas  obsidionales  Hispano-Americanas  and  not  an  original 
edition,  so  this  number  could  actually  be  2 instead  of  1. 

3 For  a full  list  of  those  works,  see  Schaible  (1952),  p.  233. 

4 Schaible  (1952),  pp.  103-104  ; 174-175. 

5 See  also:  R.  Hoge  (2011),  “Current  Cabinet  Activities.” 

ANS  Magazine  2011,  vol.  2,  p.  51,  figure  11. 

6 Bromsen  (editor)  (1960),  p.  117. 

7 Bromsen  (1945),  p.  325. 
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A CENTENTARY  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  EXHIBITION 

containing  manuscripts,  iconographic  materials 
and  mementoes 

November  6 through  December  6,  1952 
from  the  private  collection  of 

MAURY  A.  BROMSEN 

supplemented  by  selections  from  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
and  other  institutions  and  individuals 

PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
Washington,  D.C.,  1952 


Fig.  3:  Cover  of  announcement  of  1952  exhibition  and  program  for 
centennial  celebration  in  honor  ofJ.T.  Medina. 
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Current  Cabinet  Activites 


By  Robert  Wilson  Hoge 


Always  busy,  the  Curatorial  Department  at  the  ANS 
handles  many  sorts  of  numismatic  questions — whether 
answering  a multitude  of  questions  for  the  membership 
and  the  public,  providing  images  and  interpretive  infor- 
mation for  a variety  of  collectors,  dealers,  scholars  and 
publishers,  or  conducting  our  own  constantly  developing 
research.  And  this  is  not  to  mention  ongoing  accession- 
ing, cataloguing,  photographing  acquisitions  and  plan- 
ning and  preparing  exhibits.  Some  of  these  activities  are 
accounted  for  in  other  sections  of  the  ANS  Magazine. 
Here,  I like  to  try  to  show  examples,  from  the  Society’s 
magnificent  holdings,  of  specific  items  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  staff  members’  attention  for  one  reason 
or  another,  but  which  may  not  fall  under  the  category 
of  loan  or  exhibit  items,  or  recent  acquisitions. 

Greek  and  Roman  Department  Reflections: 

The  Ancient  World 

The  fabulous  representation  of  coins  from  the  ancient 
world  to  be  found  in  the  trays  the  Society’s  Greek  and 
Roman  cabinets  routinely  receives  much  attention,  as 
I have  often  mentioned  before.  Professor  Liv  Mariah 
Yarrow  from  Brooklyn  College,  CUNY,  for  example, 
requested  images  of  staters  from  Magna  Graecia  and 
Siculo-Punic  and  Libyan  pieces  for  a forthcoming 
chapter  she  is  preparing  for  a new  edited  volume  from 
Cambridge  University  Press  (figs.  1-3). 

Professor  Johannes  Heinrichs,  of  the  Historisches  Semi- 
nar I,  Alte  Geschichte,  at  the  University  of  Koln,  ordered 
images  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdiccas  III  for  his  forth- 
coming publication,  to  appear  in  Zeitschrift fur  Papyrolo- 
gie  und  Epigraphik  (fig.  4).  In  this  field,  the  ANS  can  easily 
claim  to  hold  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  existence. 
While  the  greatest  part  of  the  strength  of  the  cabinet  is 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  great  benefactor  Edward  T. 
Newell,  many  fine  additions  have  been  made,  such  as 
pieces  from  the  splendid  Burton  Y.  Berry  collection. 

Making  Men  Gods  is  the  title  of  a forthcoming  book 
by  Professor  Michael  Koortbojian  of  the  Department 
of  Art  and  Archaeology  at  Princeton  University.  For 
this  work,  Dr.  Koortbojian  ordered  images  of  twenty- 
eight  Roman  republican  and  imperial  coins  in  the  ANS 
cabinet.  We  are  always  happy  to  supply  illustrations 
for  projects  of  this  kind,  and  for  all  serious  academic 
researchers  we  try  hard  to  keep  costs  as  low  as  possible, 
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providing  significant  discounts  on  their  photo  orders 
wherever  possible. 

An  odd  Roman  imperial  issue  that  I have  noticed  in 
the  collection  and  used  in  seminar  discussions  is  what 
purports  to  be  a hybrid  issue  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian 
(fig.  5).  It  combines  a typical  obverse  of  the  former  with 
a characteristic  reverse  of  the  latter,  celebrating  his  con- 
quest of  Judaea.  I enjoy  pointing  out  that  this  coin  is 
a nice  example  of  ancient  counterfeiting  technique.  It  is 
a silver-plated  piece  with  a base-metal  core — a fourree 
— minted  by  means  of  preparing  contact  dies  from  two 
ancient  coins,  minted  by  two  different  rulers  at  two  dif- 
ferent times.  In  each  case,  a silver  denarius  would  have 
been  pounded  against  the  prepared  face  of  a counterfeit- 
er’s die,  hubbing  one  of  its  sides  into  the  softened  bronze 
coining  tool  even  as  the  original  coin  was  itself  destroyed 
(with  one  of  its  sides  thus  flattened)  in  the  process. 

Some  authorities  have  claimed  that  official  ancient  mints 
created  plated  counterfeit  coins  simply  because  there  are 
counterfeits  that  appear  to  have  been  struck  from  the  same 
dies  as  their  genuine  counterparts.  Difficult  to  prove,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  most  if  not  all  such  instances  can  be 
explained  by  the  employment  of  dies  made  from  genuine 
examples  of  the  coins,  used  to  “hub”  copy  dies  that  were 
then  used  by  ancient  criminals  to  produce  their  wares! 

Not  long  ago,  we  happened  upon  a reference  to  the  coin- 
age of  the  mid  third-century  Roman  usurper  Jotapianus, 
whose  coins  are  very  rare  (fig.  6),  and  learned  that  the  ANS 
is  fortunate  to  have  a single  example  (purchased  in  1976 
for  $100!)  as  well  as  an  example  of  a forgery  of  the  issue. 

Jotapian’s  coinage  emanated  from  a single  eastern  (Syr- 
ian) mint,  perhaps  Edessa  or  Nicopolis  in  Seleucia.  Roger 
Bland  (1993)  recorded  18  known  genuine  specimens, 
struck  from  eight  obverse  and  twelve  reverse  dies;  a num- 
ber of  additional  specimens  have  since  been  found.  An 
interesting  peculiarity  of  the  coinage  is  that  all  the  reverse 
dies  allude  to  and  represent  “Victory”— ironically,  or  so 
we  must  conclude  from  an  historical  perspective. 

Imperial  Byzantine  and  Medieval  European  Selections 

The  outstanding  ANS  cabinet  of  Imperial  Byzantine 
coins  is  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  would  be  the  case 
had  it  been  published  over  the  years  in  a fashion  to  match 
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Fig.  1:  Heraclea  in  Magna  Graecia,  Lucania.  AR  stater  (didrachm)  or 
nomos,  ca,  410-390  BC.  Work  45;  SNG-ANS  2,  66.  (ANS  1941.153.53, 
bequest  of  W.  Gedney  Beatty)  about  25  mm.  Presently  on  exhibit  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York. 


Fig.  2:  Siculo-Punic  issues,  Lilybaium?  AR  tetradrachm,  325-300  BC. 
Muller  — . (ANS  1944.100.77084,  bequest  of  Edward  T.  Newell)  24  mm 


Fig.  3:  Zeugitana,  Libyan  Revolt  issues.  AR  shekel  (didrachm), 
ca.  241-238  BC.  SNG-Cop.  239-43.  (1944.100.79586, 
bequest  of  Edward  T.  Newell)  23  mm. 


Fig.  4:  Macedonian  Kingdom,  Perdiccas  III  (365-359  BC).  AR  stater. 
SNG-Berry  79  (ANS  1963.268.54,  gift  of  Burton  Y.  Berry)  24  mm. 


Fig.  5:  Roman  Empire.  Contemporary  (plated)  counterfeit  ofVitellius,  Fig.  6:  Roman  Empire,  Jotapianus  (AD248-9).  AR  double  denarius, 
AR  denarius,  Rome  mint,  with  IVDAEA  (Capta)  reverse  of  Vespasian,  uncertain  eastern  mint.  RIC  2;  Bland  15  (this  coin). 

Dec.  AD  69  or  later.  RIC-(cf.  obv.  Vitellius  73,  75  or  77;  rev.  Vespasian  (ANS  1976.159.1,  purchase)  21.1  mm. 

2.)  (ANS  1944.100.39847,  bequest  of  Edward  T.  Newell)  19.4  mm. 
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Fig.  7:  Eastern  Roman  (Byzantine)  Empire,  Justinian  I (AD  527-565). 
AE  33  nummi,  Alexandria  mint.  DO  273. 

(ANS  1978.79.1,  gift  of  John  J.  Slocum)  29  mm. 


Fig.  8:  Eastern  Roman  (Byzantine)  Empire,  Alexius  I (1081-1118). 
AV  hyperpyron,  Constantinople  mint,  from  1092.  Flendy  pi.  3,  6. 
(ANS  1944.100.14745,  bequest  of  Edward  T.  Newell)  30  mm. 
Presently  on  exhibit  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 


its  comparable  sister  collections  at  the  British  Museum, 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Nev- 
ertheless, researchers  regularly  resort  to  its  riches  in  their 
pursuits.  Recently  among  these  was  Leslie  S.  B.  MacCoull, 
ot  the  Society  for  Coptic  Archaeology,  in  Tempe,  Arizona, 
who  sought  an  image  for  an  article  called  Taxpayers  and 
their  money  in  sixth-century  Egypt:  Remarks  on  currency 
in  the  Temsu  Skordon  codex.  We  provided  a nice  example 
of  a bronze  coin  from  the  mint  of  Alexandria,  struck 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian  “the  Great”  (fig.  7).  Lynette 
Miller,  who  inquired  on  behalf  of  Margaret  Tranovich  for 
obtaining  images  of  a coin  of  the  emperor  Alexius  I Com- 
nenus,  to  use  in  her  book,  to  be  published  by  East  & West, 
Ltd.,  and  entitled  Queen  Melisende,  sought  an  evocative 
gold  piece  for  this  illustration  (fig.  8). 

Our  Medieval  department  contains  surprising  and 
important  issues.  Richard  III,  thanks  to  Shakespeare 
one  of  the  more  notorious  monarchs  of  British  history, 
died  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485,  but  not  before 
he  introduced  a coinage  reform  into  the  Yorkist  posses- 
sions in  Ireland  during  his  rather  short  reign.  Having 
had  occasion  to  survey  the  Medieval  Irish  coins  in  the 
cabinet  recently,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  an  out- 
standing example  of  Richard’s  transitional,  pre-reform 
issue  of  silver  groats  from  the  mint  of  Drogheda  (fig.  9). 
This  scarce  series  utilized  the  designs  of  the  last  coinage 
of  Richard’s  brother,  Edward  IV,  having  an  obverse  with 
the  king’s  facing  bust  within  a tressure  matching  that  of 
the  standard  English  series,  with  alternating  sun  and  rose 
beside  his  crown  and  neck,  and  with  the  reverse  featur- 
ing a long  cross  with  a rose  at  its  center  and  the  usual 
Latin  legends  within  two  circles.  The  new  groat  coinage 
launched  by  Richard  and  continued  under  Henry  VII,  his 
Tudor  enemy  and  successor,  presented  on  the  obverse  the 
Plantagenet  arms  quartered  by  a long  cross  with  a trilobe 
at  each  end,  and  on  the  reverse,  three  crowns  above  one 
another  (“in  pale”),  also  quartered  by  a long  cross  with 
trilobate  finials;  the  legends  of  these  varied  (fig.  10). 

Providing  Services  for  Americana 

As  more  and  more  of  our  collections  are  entered  onto 
our  database  catalog,  and  ever  more  of  them  have  im- 
ages captured  and  added  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
donors  and  the  fees  paid  by  those  ordering  photographs, 
the  ability  of  friends  from  afar  to  help  analyze  and  at- 
tribute items  in  the  cabinet  is  improving  remarkably. 
Our  curator  of  Roman  coins,  Gilles  Bransbourg,  has 
reported  that  a number  of  scholars  have  identified  and 
resolved  questions  pertaining  to  coins  in  our  Roman 
Department,  and  it  is  also  especially  pleasing  to  me  that 
a number  of  American  specialists  have  made  similar 
contributions  in  the  field  ot  United  States  coinage  and 
paper  money. 
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An  expert  on  the  Connecticut  State  coinages  of  the  1780s, 
Randy  Clark  kindly  began  the  large  task  of  studying  the 
catalog  entries  and  the  images  of  this  important  section 
of  the  ANS  cabinet  and  database.  As  is  now  well-known 
to  specialists,  the  ANS  holds  the  largest  and  probably  the 
most  complete  collection  of  the  Connecticut  “coppers”  in 
existence.  Clark  reported 

The  images  themselves  were  my  primary  objective — 
for  die  state  analysis.  I had  images  of  the  Canfield 
holdings  from  a 1985  photo  shoot  already.  The 
Barnsley  images  were  also  available  piecemeal  from 
old  CNL  images,  but  the  new  ANS  listings  are  in 
color  and  are  in  many  cases  much  more  clear  and 
complete.  While  the  Barnsley  coins  are  not  consis- 
tently high  grade,  the  diversity  of  quality  and  die 
states  makes  a valuable  tool  for  studying  the  series. 

His  “Canfield”  reference  relates  to  the  outstanding  group 
of  coins  acquired  by  the  ANS  in  1931  as  a gift  from  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  great  collector  Frederick  A.  Canfield  (1849-1926)  (fig. 
11).  The  Connecticut  issues  undoubtedly  represented  one 
the  finest  and  most  complete  runs  of  die  varieties  as- 
sembled to  that  time,  encompassing  285  examples.  On 
the  obverse  fields  of  most  of  these  coins  can  be  seen  small 
alpha-numeric  die  variety  attributions,  finely-written 
in  white  ink.  This  is  characteristic  of  coins  from  certain 
classic,  old  collections.  Today’s  students  sometimes  col- 
loquially abbreviate  this  phenomenon  as  “PDV”  (“painted 
die  variety”). 


“Barnsley”  refers  to  the  scholarly  dealer  Edward  R. 
Barnsley,  who  assembled  by  far  the  largest  collection 
(about  1200  examples)  of  Connecticut  coppers  as' a re- 
search tool,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Colonial  Newsletter 
Foundation,  headed  by  scientist  James  Spillman.  Spill- 
man subsequently  arranged  for  the  Barnsley  collection 
and  Barnsley’s  archival  notes  to  come  as  a donation  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Society.  Here,  the  coins  have  been 
fully  catalogued  onto  the  searchable  database,  integrated 
into  the  Society’s  other  holdings,  and  recently,  thanks  to 
the  thoughtfulness  and  generosity  of  Trustees  Sydney  F. 
Martin  and  Roger  S.  Siboni,  digitally  photographed  and 
had  their  images  uploaded. 

Among  the  pieces  that  Clark  noticed,  and  with  which  he 
was  able  to  offer  assistance,  were  one  where  an  error  had 
been  made  in  the  transcription  of  Barnsley’s  envelope 
text  to  our  database  catalog,  when  information  from  the 
“reference”  field  of  the  previously  described  coin  (ANS 
2005.37.756,  CNLF  5268)  was  accidentally  entered  in 
that  of  ANS  2005.37.757  (CNLF  5269).  The  former  is  an 
example  of  the  relatively  common  and  undistinguished 
Miller  1787  33.9-S.2,  whereas  the  latter  is  actually  the 


Fig.  9:  Ireland,  Anglo-Irish  coinage,  Richard  III  (1483-1485). 

AR  groat,  Drogheda  mint.  Seaby  6407.  (ANS  1957.94.5,  purchase, 
ex  Lockett  coll,  sale,  June,  1957,  lot  548)  24.4  mm. 


Fig.  10:  Ireland,  Anglo-Irish  coinage,  Richard  III  (1483-1485). 
AR  groat,  Dublin  mint.  Seaby  6412  (ANS  1957.94.6,  purchase, 
ex  Lockett  coll,  sale,  June,  1957,  lot  549)  24  mm. 


Fig.  11:  Photographic  portrait  of  Frederick  A.  Canfield , ca.  1900. 
Courtesy  of  The  Mineralogical  Record,  (original  size  unknown ) 
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Fig.  12:  United  States:  Connecticut.  AE  copper  “penny,”  1787,  Jarvis  & 
Co.,  New  Haven  mint.  Miller  (1787)  33.10-W.6.  (ANS  2005.37.757,  gift  of 
the  Colonial  Newsletter  Foundation,  exE.  R.  Barnsley  coll.)  29.4  mm. 


Fig  13:  United  States.  Snow  PT35;  Pollack  254;  Judd  208. 
(ANS  1980.109.2145,  bequest  of  Arthur  J.  Fecht)  19  mm. 


Fig.  14:  United  States:  Ohio, 

West  Union.  Bank  of  West 
Union,  10  dollar  note,  Nov.  2, 
1840,  ser.  no.  718A,  printed  by 
Rawdon,  Wright  & Hatch, 

New  York.  (ANS  0000.999.11719, 
probably  a gift  of  Archer  M. 
Huntington).  181  x 76  mm. 
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rare  Miller  1787  33.10-W.6  (R  6+)  and  among  the  finest 
known  (fig.  12). 

Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  head  cent  expert  Rick  Snow 
caught  another  attribution  mistake  in  our  accession 
records  when  he  noticed  an  example  of  the  rare  (ten 
known)  1858  pattern  cent,  Pollack  254 — the  exact  type 
of  the  first  Indian  Head  cent  issue  of  1859  (fig.  13).  The 
coin  is  a proof  striking,  as  demonstrated  by  its  surfaces 
and  “knife  rim.”  It  exhibits  a characteristic  thick  plan- 
chet,  low  date  on  the  obverse,  and  six-leaf  clusters  on 
the  reverse.  Formerly,  it  had  been  incorrectly  designated 
as  Pollock  261.  This  kind  of  important  improvement  to 
the  old  records  is  always  most  welcome! 

As  our  friend  Dr.  Richard  G.  Doty,  Curator  of  the 
National  Numismatic  Collection  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution’s  National  Museum  of  American  History  has 
shown,  “old  time”  United  States  paper  money  is  full  of 
seldom-appreciated  whimsical  interest.  A delightful  in- 
quiry from  Karen  Karbiener,  of  the  Kluge  Center  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  clearly  demonstrated  this  when  her 
research  assistant,  Kristen  Beales,  contacted  us  regard- 
ing artwork  of  William  Sidney  Mount  (1807-1868),  a 
painter  from  Long  Island.  A series  of  fairly  familiar  19th 
century  bank  notes  bearing  a vignette  of  a “corn  husker” 
derived  from  Mount’s  work  had  been  remarked  upon 
years  ago  by  Dr.  John  Muscalus  in  his  studies  of  the 
imagery  on  obsolete  American  currency.  Dr.  Karbiener 
proposes  that  their  image  of  a “corn  husker”  is  probably 
none  other  than  a representation  of  a very  young  and 
not  yet  known  great  American  poet  Walt  Whitman 
(fig.  14).  This  image  appeared  on  notes  from  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, New  York,  Ohio  and  Virginia  between  about  1838 
and  the  mid  1860s.  Muscalus  estimated  that  perhaps 
upward  of  one  hundred  varieties  were  printed  showing 
this  reproduction  of  Mount’s  painting  Farmer  Husking 
Corn  in  the  Field.  This  was  one  of  the  artist’s  charac- 
teristic works.  He  was  the  first  of  the  American  genre 
painters  to  use  ordinary  farmers  as  his  subject  matter, 
and  the  widespread  appearance  of  his  “corn  husker” 
vignette  demonstrates  the  popularity  of  the  concept. 

Latin  American  Research  and  Discoveries 

Specialist  dealer  and  researcher  Richard  Ponterio,  who 
has  done  so  much  in  recent  years  to  improve  the  Soci- 
ety’s collection  of  early  Mexican  coinage,  sought  images 
of  the  examples  of  the  Charles  and  Johanna  4 — reales 
issues  of  the  assayers  A and  P in  the  cabinet,  with  a view 
toward  finding  and  donating  additional  specimens  of 
which  the  die  varieties  are  not  yet  represented.  Rick  and 
his  son,  Kent  Ponterio,  have  been  the  most  outstanding 
contributors  of  Latin  American  coinage  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  more  (figs.  15-16). 
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Venezuelan  collector  and  researcher  Luis  Roberto  Ponte 
Puigbo  visited  the  cabinet  to  work  on  his  forthcoming 
comprehensive  publication  on  the  early  coinages  of  his 
country  (which  was  of  course  originally  a part  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  Captaincy  General  of  the  Nuevo  Reino 
de  Granada — what  we  call  Colombia,  today,  that  is),  and 
was  pleased  to  note  additional  pieces  in  the  cabinet  to 
add  to  his  compilations  (figs.  17-19). 

Once  again,  the  great  loss  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  New 
World  pieces  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  ANS, 
for  sale,  of  the  great  Archer  M.  Huntington  collection  of 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  is  to  be  deplored.  But 
fortunately,  other  benefactors  have  contributed  to  build 
the  Latin  American  section,  and  it  is  still  quite  outstand- 
ing. jEntonces,  sigue  siendo  un  muy  gran  placer  ayudar  a 
nuestros  colegas  en  este  departamento  tan  importante! 

Our  Chilean  member  Juan  Manuel  Casanueva,  on  a 
recent  visit,  sought  to  examine  colonial  period  medals 
from  his  country,  such  as  the  rare  revolutionary  piece 
that  I featured  in  the  ANS  Magazine  earlier  this  year 
(2011,  issue  2,  p.  51,  fig.  11).  Among  other  important 
pieces  that  he  was  pleased  to  study  was  a proclamation 
issue  of  Charles  III,  de  Borbon  (1759-1788),  bearing  the 
same  tulip-shaped  floral  edge  pattern  found  on  con- 
temporary coins,  and  a repeat  of  this  device  forming  an 
inner  border  around  the  portrait  bust  of  the  king  on  the 
obverse,  and  a crowned  arms  and  pillars  representation, 
on  the  reverse,  varying  from  the  emblems  used  on  coins 
(fig.  20 ). 

A particularly  attractive,  proof-like  early  Chilean  piece 
enthused  over  by  Sr.  Casanueva  is  the  1806  Battle  of 
Buenos  Aires  commemorative  medal,  by  the  distin- 
guished engraver  Don  Ignacio  Arrabal  (fig.  21  ).  Featur- 
ing a fanciful,  nearly  empty  Rio  de  la  Plata  landscape 
surmounted  by  a lion  sitting  beneath  a partially-eclipsed 
radiant  sun  while  downing  the  British  and  raising  the 
Spanish  banner  as  its  reverse,  this  medal  celebrated  the 
defeat  of  the  1,500-man  British  expeditionary  force  from 
south  Africa  under  General  William  Carr  Beresford,  1st 
Viscount  Beresford  the  one-eyed  Anglo-Irish  warrior 
who  was  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  George  de  la  Poer 
Beresford,  2nd  Earl  of  Tyrone,  1st  Marquess  of  Water- 
ford. Although  he  held  Buenos  Aires  for  fifty-two  days, 
on  August  12  Beresford  was  overwhelmed  by  the  local 
Spanish  militia  forces  under  Viceroy  Santiago  de  Liniers, 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  held  prisoner  until  he  effected 
an  escape  six  months  later. 

Curation,  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

Something  curious  that  we  have  noticed  while  respond- 
ing to  inquiries  is  the  fact  that,  whereas  specialists  in 
the  fields  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  and  Latin  American 
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Fig.  15:  Spanish  colonial  Mexico,  Charles  I and  Johanna  (1519-1556). 
AR  4 reales,  early  series,  assayer  P (Pedro  de  Espina),  ca.  1541-4. 
Nesmith  26;  Menzel  Mx-63.  (ANS  1947.134.44,  gift  ofWayte 
Raymond)  29  mm. 


Fig.  16:  Spanish  colonial  Mexico,  Charles  I and  Johanna  (1519-1556). 
AR  4 reales,  late  series,  assayer  A over  G (Alonzo  de  Villaseca, 
replacing  Juan  Gutierrez),  ca.  1543-4.  Nesmith  - (cf.  48i);  Menzel 
Mx-118  (ANS  2005.11.1,  gift  of  Richard  Pontcrio)  31  mm.  The  assayer's 
mark  A (enseho)  on  this  rare  coin’s  obverse  die  has  been  re-cut  over  a 
G,  the  mark  of  the  earlier  ensayador. 


Fig.  18:  Spanish  Colonial  Colombia  (Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada), 
Ferdinand  VII  (1808-1820).  AR  2 reales,  1814/3-JF,  Popayan  mint. 
(ANS  1985.51.35,  gift  of  Juan  B.  Sums ) 27  mm.  A very  rare  coin, 
this  is  one  of  the  insidious  gifts  of  the  infamous  thief,  Dr.  Sums. 


Fig.  17:  Spanish  Colonial  Colombia  (Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada), 
Philip  V (1700-1746).  AR  4 reales,  1742-M,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  mint 
(NR-  SF).  Lasser  and  Restrepo,  p.  86,  M74-8  (this  coin). 

(ANS  1956.163.908,  gift  ofF.  C.  C.  Boyd)  32  mm. 


Fig.  19:  Colombia  (Nueva  Granada),  Revolutionary  series.  AR  2 
reales,  1819-IF  (“China”  issue,  re-struck  over  Caracas  pseudo  cob 
of  “182  LM”  type).  (ANS  1919.48.12,  Avery  fund  purchase)  26.5  mm. 
A rare  example  of  the  later  re-called  issue  minted  by  order  of  the 
Venezuelan  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar. 


Fig.  20:  Spanish  colonial  Chile,  Charles  III.  AR  proclamation 
“Loyalty”  medal,  royal  accession,  1760,  Santiago  mint.  Betts  452. 
(ANS  1947.47.544,  purchase,  ex  J.  A.  Miller  coll.)  38.8  mm. 


Fig.  21:  Spanish  colonial  Chile,  Charles  IV.  AR  commemoration 
medal,  defeat  of  the  British  at  Buenos  Aires,  1806,  Santiago  mint,  bv 
Ignacio  Arrabal.  Medina  16,  pi  J,  1.  (ANS  0000.999.56403)  50.  mm. 
Medina  discussed  Arrabal,  his  career,  and  the  character  of  this  medal 
at  some  length.  Image  reduced. 
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Department  coinages  routinely  order  photographic 
images  for  their  research  and  publications,  some  people 
working  in  United  States  issues  take  exception  to 
having  to  pay  fees  for  images  they  desire,  and  balk  at 
compensating  the  ANS  for  what  they  seek. 

Among  the  collectors,  scholars  and  dealers  in  Ameri- 
cana, there  has  long  been  a worthy  cooperative 
tradition  of  reciprocity  in  providing  photographs. 
Consequently,  some  believe  that  their  wishes  should 
be  fulfilled  free  of  charge,  that  the  ANS  should  thus 
subsidize  their  studies  and  publications,  covering  the 
costs  of  what  they  want. 

Obviously,  the  curatorial  staff  is  happy  to  fulfill  re- 
quests, but  ANS  revenues  provide  our  livelihood,  and 
we  have  directives  to  look  after  these  resources.  All 
members,  and  the  public  as  well,  must  realize  that  as  a 
non-profit  educational  and  cultural  organization,  the 
ANS  has  very  few  opportunities  for  generating  income 
to  help  cover  its  expenses,  and  our  modest  photo  fees 
are  among  the  only  avenues  available.  Surely  research- 
ers can  see  that  funds  from  their  payments  go  toward 
building  the  value,  for  everyone,  of  our  magnificent  web 
site  database,  at  HYPERLINK  “http://www.numismat- 
ics.org”  www.numismatics.org.  Most  fortunately,  we 
have  also  had  a number  of  generous  donors  who  have 
underwritten  the  program  of  digitally  photographing 
and  uploading  significant  parts  of  the  collection,  so  that 
increasingly  larger  numbers  of  the  Society’s  accessions 
can  be  viewed  on  our  website,  Mantis.  I always  try  to 
capitalize  on  work  that  has  been  requested,  or  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  otherwise  turned,  to  bring  some 
of  these  highlights  to  you  via  this  column! 

Inquiries  in  all  fields,  from  around  the  world,  keep  the 
curatorial  staff  learning  new  things  every  day.  With 
more  than  12,000  trays  of  items  in  the  cabinet  (each 
containing  anywhere  from  a single  big  one  to  more  than 
one  thousand  individual  items,  depending  upon  size 
and  storage  considerations),  and  additional  drawers, 
shelves  and  boxes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  further  items, 
none  of  us  has  actually  examined  in  person  a very  large 
part  of  the  great  ANS  collection.  Thanks  to  researchers, 
though,  it  happens  that  we  are  frequently  led  to  many 
fascinating  areas  by  our  interlocutors!  Please  consider 
becoming  one  of  them!  And  please  consider  donating 
to  subsidize  our  grand,  on-going  effort  to  add  catalog 
entries  and  images  to  the  vast  and  ever-growing  collec- 
tion database,  available  free  of  charge  to  all  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  omnipresent  science  of  numismatics. 
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News 


Martin  Huth  and  Peter  van  Alfen  signing  books 


ANS  Lectures 

On  September  7,  2011,  as  part  of  the  ongoing  Numis- 
matic Conversations  Series,  ANS  Deputy  Director  Dr. 
Andrew  Meadows  discussed  the  remarkable  shift  in 
Greek  civic  coin  design  that  occurred  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  On  view  were  specimens  from  the 
ANS’  fine  collection  of  Hellenistic  civic  tetradrachms, 
as  well  as  coins  of  Alexander’s  successors. 

On  September  15,  2011,  Dr.  Peter  van  Alfen  and  Mr. 
Martin  Huth,  co-authors  of  Coinage  of  the  Caravan 
Kingdoms:  Ancient  Arabian  Coins  from  the  Collection 
of  Martin  Huth  (ACNAC  10)  and  Coinage  of  the  Cara- 
van Kingdoms  (Numismatic  Studies  No.  25),  presented 
lectures  related  to  the  material  in  these  volumes  and 
were  on-hand  to  sign  copies  of  their  work.  These  titles 
are  available  at  a discounted  member  price  by  visiting 
the  ANS  web  store  at  numismatics.org/Store. 

Huntington  Medal  Award  2011 

The  ANS  is  pleased  to  announce  Dr.  Richard  G.  Doty 
as  the  recipient  of  the  2011  Huntington  Medal  Award. 
The  Huntington  Medal  Award  is  conferred  annually 
in  honor  of  the  late  Archer  M.  Huntington  in  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  career  contributions  to  numismatic 
scholarship.  Dr.  Doty  is  Curator  of  the  National  Numis- 
matic Collection  at  the  National  Museum  of  American 
History  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  An  award 
ceremony  date  will  be  announced. 


ANS  Staff 

Allison  Caplan  graduated  from  Columbia  University 
with  a B.  A.  in  Comparative  Literature  and  Society  and 
Art  History  where  she  wrote  her  thesis  on  sixteenth- 
century  Mexican  colonial  codices  and  murals.  She  has 
previously  interned  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Smithsonian,  and  the  International  Center 
of  Photography.  At  the  ANS,  Allison  is  working  with 
the  Latin  American  collection,  doing  research  on  find 
spots,  as  well  as  working  on  the  database  and  photo- 
graphing the  collection. 

Michele  Carlucci  is  currently  a student  working  toward 
a B.A.  degree  in  Classical  Languages  with  a minor  in 
linguistics  at  New  York  University.  Her  modern 
language  capabilities  also  include  German,  Spanish, 
and  Swedish,  which  are  all  well  represented  in  the 
ANS  Library  collections.  During  her  internship  in 
the  library,  which  lasted  the  duration  of  the  fall  2011 
semester,  Michele  worked  on  updating  records  in  the 
online  catalog  as  well  as  assigning  call  numbers  and 
barcodes.  She  also  helped  identify  duplicate  items  in 
the  rare  book  room  and  sorted  out  many  of  the  dupli- 
cate pamphlet  files. 


Allison  Caplan  Michele  Carlucci 
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Farran  Zerbe  Award 

The  ANS  would  like  to  extend  congratulations  to  Life 
Fellow  and  long-time  benefactor  Anthony  J.  Terranova 
on  receiving  the  American  Numismatic  Association’s 
Farran  Zerbe  Memorial  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service.  Mr.  Terranova  received  this  award,  recogniz- 
ing numerous  years  of  outstanding,  dedicated  service 
to  numismatics,  at  the  August  2011  World’s  Fair  on 
Money  in  Rosemont,  Illinois. 


Anthony  Terranova 


Wall  Street  Bourse 

On  October  21  and  22,  2011  the  Museum  of  American 
Finance  held  the  inaugural  Wall  Street  Bourse.  Coins, 
currency,  bank  notes,  stock  certificates,  medals,  tokens 
and  other  ephemera  related  to  money  and  its  history 
were  featured  by  twenty  dealers,  an  auction  of  rare  and 
interesting  numismatic  objects  was  held,  and  an  exhibit 
of  highlights  from  MoAF  founder  and  Chairman 
Emeritus  John  Herzog  was  on  view. 

The  mission  of  the  Museum  of  American  Finance  is  to 
create  public  benefit  through  the  acquisition,  preserva- 
tion and  display  of  financial  objects  and  information, 
showcasing  the  breadth,  importance  and  richness  of 
American  financial  history  and  providing  a deeper 
understanding  of  financial  markets  and  the  nation’s 
economy.  The  museum  is  located  at  48  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10005  with  visiting  hours  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  10am  through  4pm. 


Museum  of  American  Finance 


Wall  Street  Bourse 
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Elections 

The  154th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  October  22,  2011. 
Eighteen  of  the  Fellows  present  raised  their  hands  in 
favor  of  the  nominations  and  seventy-two  proxies  were 
counted,  electing  the  following  individuals  to  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Trustee  for  the  term  ending  in  2014: 

Mr.  Dick  Eidswick,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  joined 
the  ANS  in  1998,  became  a life  member  in  1999  and 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  2008.  One  of 
the  founding  members  of  the  ANS’  Augustus  B.  Sage 
Society,  he  is  a generous  donor  to  the  Newell  Publica- 
tion Fund,  the  Margaret  Thompson  Curator  of  Greek 
Coins  Fund,  and  the  ANS  Annual  Appeals.  A Found- 
ing Partner  of  Arbor  Partners  in  1996,  he  served  as 
Managing  Director  of  the  firm  until  2004  when  he  was 
appointed  President  of  Champ  Car  World  Series,  an 
open-wheel  auto  racing  series  in  Indianapolis.  He  has 
founded,  and  served  as  President  and/or  CEO  of  several 
companies  including:  Michigan  Venture  Capital  As- 
sociation, Network  Express,  an  ISDN  communications 
company,  Machine  Vision  International  (MVI),  and 
was  a Senior  Vice  President  of  Comshare.  Mr.  Eidswick 
is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ann  Arbor. 
He  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Advisors  to  the  Sam 
Zell  and  Robert  Laurie  Institute  for  Entrepreneurial 
Studies  at  The  University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Eidswick 
received  a B.S.  in  mechanical  engineering  from  San  lose 
State  University  and  studied  management  at  New  York 
University. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hamelberg,  of  Champaign,  IL,  has  been  a 
member  since  1986,  a Life  Fellow  since  2002,  and  was 
first  elected  to  the  Board  in  2004.  An  aficionado  of  rare 
American  numismatic  auction  catalogues  and  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Hamelberg  is  one  of  the  founding  members 
of  the  ANS’  Augustus  B.  Sage  Society.  He  followed  the 
advice  of  buying  the  book  before  the  coin  and  then 
proceeded  to  assemble  a high  grade  first  year  of  U.  S. 
Type  collection  in  all  metals.  Since  2008  he  has  served 
as  chair  to  the  Collections  Committee  and  he  has  also 
served  on  the  Library  Committee.  Mr.  Hamelberg  is  a 
major  donor  to  the  Hudson  Square  Renovation  Fund 
as  well  as  to  the  Francis  D.  Campbell  Library  Chair,  the 
ANS  appeals,  and  annual  Gala. 


Mr.  Robert  A.  Kandel,  of  New  York,  NY,  is  a Fellow 
of  the  Society,  and  has  been  an  ANS  Board  member 
since  2000.  Mr.  Kandel  is  a past  and  current  member 
of  the  ANS  Executive  Committee,  serves  as  Chair  of 
the  Nominating  and  Governance  Committee,  and  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  ANS’  Augustus  B.  Sage  Soci- 
ety. As  counsel  to  the  firm  of  Kaye,  Scholer,  LLP  in  New 
York  City,  his  areas  of  experience  include  legislative  and 
regulatory  matters,  real  estate,  real  estate  litigation  and 
general  business  matters.  Having  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Economic  Development  for  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  other  governmental  posts,  he  is  knowledge- 
able about  governmental  affairs.  Mr.  Kandel  has  coun- 
seled and  represented  many  not  for  profit  institutions 
including  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Foundation, 

The  Cooper  Union  for  Arts  and  Science,  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  - Bayley  Seton  Hospital,  The  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases,  Yale  University  and  St.  John’s  University 
among  others.  An  ANS  donor,  his  numismatic  interests 
include  US  coins,  particularly  the  Lincoln  cent.  Mr. 
Kandel  received  his  B.A.  degree,  with  honors  in  history, 
from  Williams  College  (1969)  and  his  law  degree  from 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law  (1972).  Mr.  Kan- 
del is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Berkshire  Farm 
Center  and  Services  for  Youth  and  a board  member  of 
Inwood  House,  two  institutions  which  work  with  at  risk 
youth  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Clifford  L.  Mishler,  of  Iola,  WI,  has  been  an  ANS 
member  since  1958,  a Fellow  since  1968,  a Life  Fellow 
since  1978,  and  was  first  elected  to  the  Board  in  1997. 

He  has  served  on  the  Nominating  and  Governance 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Personnel  Committee  and  is 
one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  ANS’  Augustus 
B.  Sage  Society.  Mr.  Mishler  together  with  Mr.  Chet 
Krause  has  made  significant  donations  to  the  140  Wil- 
liam St.  and  One  Hudson  Square  projects.  They  also  co- 
sponsor the  Krause-Mishler  Forum.  A former  Chair- 
man of  Krause  Publications,  in  Iola,  WI,  Cliff  Mishler 
had  been  with  the  company,  founded  by  Chet  Krause, 
since  1963.  He  served  in  positions  of  increased  respon- 
sibility prior  to  assuming  the  role  of  Chairman  (2000- 
2002)  including:  staff,  editor  of  Numismatic  News, 
corporate  V.P.  positions,  and  President.  An  ANA  life 
member,  he  is  a recipient  of  their  Farran  Zerbe  Award 
in  1984,  served  as  ANA  Governor  since  2007,  and  ANA 


President  2009-2011.  Cliff  co-authored  the  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins,  has  authored  hundreds  of 
articles  over  the  decades,  having  first  published  in  the 
commemorative  medals  and  tokens  field  in  1958. 

Mr.  Douglass  F.  Rohrman,  of  Kenilworth,  IL,  is  a 
Partner  in  the  law  firm  of  DLA  Piper  (Chicago),  where 
he  practices  in  the  area  of  Environmental  Law,  Regula- 
tory Law,  and  Government  Affairs.  He  received  an  A.B. 
degree  from  Duke  University  in  History  and  Compara- 
tive Literature  and  a J.D.  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  1966.  He  has  co-authored  two  books  involving 
environmental  regulation  of  lending  institutions  and 
commercial  risk  management,  has  authored  numerous 
legal  articles  on  environmental  regulation,  and  food 
anddrug  law,  and  was  a former  Commissioner  of  the 
Illinois  in  the  1970s.  He  was  a Commissioned  Officer 
in  the  US  Public  Health  Service  and  Counsel  to  the  US 
Surgeon  General  at  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  from  1966-69.  Doug  has  a long-time 
interest  in  primitive  art,  American  antiques  and  has 
avid  interests  in  Roman  imperial  and  provincial  coins, 
Italian  Renaissance  medals,  and  medieval  coinage  of 
England  and  France.  A Life  Associate,  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  2001,  and  was  elected  to  the  Board  in  2003. 
Mr.  Rohrman  is  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
ANS’  Augustus  B.  Sage  Society.  He  sat  as  Chairman 
of  the  ANS  Advisory  Committee  from  2000-2003.  Mr. 
Rohrman  has  served  on  the  Board’s  Finance,  Collec- 
tions, and  Executive  Committees,  and  has  chaired  the 
Nominating  and  Governance  Committee.  Since  2008, 
Mr.  Rohrman  serves  as  ANS  First  Vice-President. 

Christopher  J.  Salmon,  MD,  is  a radiologist  in  private 
practice  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona.  A former  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Research  Fellow  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  San  Francisco,  he  was  Director 
of  Thoracic  Imaging  at  Brown  University  and  then 
Director  of  Thoracic  Imaging  at  Oregon  Health  & Sci- 
ence University.  He  has  written  articles  in  the  medical 
scientific  literature  and  has  been  a contributing  author 
in  several  medical  textbooks.  A member  of  the  ANS 
since  2001,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  collector,  bibliophile 
and  student  in  a wide  variety  of  areas,  including  early 
Americana,  Greek  and  Roman  art,  music,  and  the  his- 
tory of  science.  His  book,  The  Silver  Coins  of  Massa- 


chusetts: Classification  - Minting  Technique  - Atlas,  was 
published  by  the  ANS  in  2010. 

Arnold-Peter  C.  Weiss,  MD  of  Barrington,  RI,  is  an 
orthopaedic  hand  surgeon  who  holds  appointments 
as  the  R.  Scot  Sellers  Scholar  of  Hand  Surgery,  Profes- 
sor of  Orthopaedics,  and  Associate  Dean  of  Medicine 
(Admissions)  at  the  Warren  Alpert  Medical  School, 
Brown  University.  Dr.  Weiss  received  his  B.A.  in  Hu- 
man Biology  and  Engineering  Physics  and  his  Doctor- 
ate of  Medicine  from  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr. 
Weiss  has  authored  extensively,  holds  several  patents, 
and  has  received  many  fellowships  in  his  specialty  of 
hand  surgery.  A collector  of  ancient  coins,  Dr.  Weiss 
is  one  of  the  founding  partners  of  the  second  incarna- 
tion of  the  firm  Nomos  AG,  of  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Dr.  Weiss  joined  the  ANS  in  1989,  became  a life  Fellow 
and  was  elected  to  the  Board  in  1995.  A donor  to  the 
Society,  he  is  a generous  contributor  to  the  ANS  collec- 
tions, Gala,  annual  appeals,  and  is  one  of  the  found- 
ing members  of  the  ANS’  Augustus  B.  Sage  Society. 

Dr.  Weiss  has  served  as  Board  Treasurer,  has  sat  on 
the  Board’s  Executive  and  Personnel  committees  and 
servers  currently  on  the  Finance  Committee.  He  is  also 
the  managing  member  of  Selinos  Capital  Management, 
New  York  City. 
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Daniel  Meyer  Friedenberg  (1923-2011) 

Daniel  Meyer  Friedenberg,  the  distinguished  real  estate 
developer,  author,  collector,  philanthropist,  and  ANS 
Fellow  passed  away  on  August  28,  2011,  in  his  89th  year. 

Mr.  Friedenberg  was  born  to  Samuel  and  Rose  Frieden- 
berg on  Feb  24,  1923  in  the  Yorkville  section  of  New 
York  City.  His  father  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
course  of  the  great  19th-century  Jewish  immigration 
to  the  United  States  from  Poland  while  his  native  born 
mother  was  of  an  eminent  Jewish  Hungarian  lineage. 
During  his  youth,  Mr.  Friedenberg  was  influenced  both 
by  his  father’s  interests  in  numismatics  and  in  Jewish 
affairs,  and  by  a kindly  curator  of  geology  at  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  the  result  that  he 
early  developed  and  maintained  throughout  his  long 
and  active  life  a remarkably  broad  range  of  intellec- 
tual interests  which  served  as  engines  of  his  renowned 
career  as  a collector,  scholar  and  author.  After  gradu- 
ation from  New  York  City’s  Stuyvesant  High  School, 
he  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  initially 
majoring  in  philosophy  but  ultimately  graduating  from 
the  Wharton  School  with  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Economics  in  1943.  After  service  in  the  US  Army 
Signal  Corps  toward  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
and  youthful  travels  in  post-war  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  Mr.  Friedenberg  entered  the  family  real  estate 
business,  the  John-Platt  Realty  Co,  ultimately  assuming 
its  presidency  and  emerging  as  an  important  devel- 
oper of  both  commercial  and  residential  properties  in 
Manhattan.  He  later  successfully  broadened  his  and  his 
family’s  investment  interests,  maintaining  this  activity 
with  remarkable  vigor  virtually  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Married  twice  but  also  twice  divorced,  Mr.  Friedenberg 
maintained  residences  in  both  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
and  New  York  City  before  moving,  as  his  health  de- 
clined, to  Portland,  Oregon,  so  as  to  be  near  his  family. 
He  is  survived  by  a daughter  and  three  sons  as  well  as 
four  grandchildren. 

For  one  with  a large  family  and  extensive  business 
interests  Daniel  M.  Friedenberg  pursued  an  exception- 
ally broad  and  deep  range  of  personal  interests  and 
activities.  He  was  consequently  best  known,  and  will  be 
widely  remembered  because  of  his  remarkable  com- 
mitment to  scholarship,  resultant  personal  collections, 
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Daniel  Meyer  Friendenberg  with  Ira  Rezak  in  Weimar , Germany 


and  sustained  authorial  productivity.  His  insights  into 
the  darker  side  of  American  politics  were  trenchantly 
expressed  in  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Land:  The 
Plunder  of  Early  America  (1992),  which  dealt  with  greed 
and  duplicity  in  real  estate  markets  of  the  colonial  and 
early  federal  periods,  and  in  Sold  to  the  Highest  Bidder: 
The  Presidency  from  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  George  W. 
Bush  (2002)  which  expressed  his  sense  of  the  decline  in 
probity  of  the  American  political  process.  Long  before 
these  specific  works  were  published  Friedenberg  had 
honed  his  ideas  and  ideals  as  a reporter  and  essayist 
for  such  publications  as  Harper’s  Magazine,  The  New 
Republic,  The  International  Herald  Tribune  and  Com- 
mentary. He  regularly  published  poetry  over  many 
years  and  was  the  author 

of  three  novels,  of  which  the  most  recent,  published  as 
Tiberius  Julius  Alexander  (2010),  was  a fictionalized 
version  of  the  life  of  a remarkable  personality  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Common  Era  who,  though  born  a 
Jew,  served  as  a general  of  Roman  Armies  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  2000,  Daniel  M.  Friedenberg  was  listed  in  Out- 
standing Writers  of  the  20th  Century. 

Mr.  Friedenberg’s  most  extensive  and  influential  autho- 
rial contributions  were  in  the  area  of  Jewish  numismat- 
ics and  sigillography.  Here,  his  personal  collections, 
curatorial  activities,  and  extensive  donations  to  mul- 
tiple cultural  institutions  formed  a nexus  of  scholar- 
ship from  which  emerged  five  volumes,  each  of  which 
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broke  new  ground  in  its  field.  Great  Jewish  Portraits  in 
Medals  (1963)  was  largely  descriptive  of  the  collection 
his  father  had  both  formed  and  donated  to  the  Jewish 
Museum  in  New  York,  and  of  which  he  became  curator 
and  principal  donor  for  more  than  30  years  until  1979. 
This  was  a pioneering  work,  focusing  sustained  atten- 
tion for  the  first  time  on  the  importance  of  medallic 
art  for  the  Jewish  historical  record,  a field  within  which 
numismatic  study  had  previously  been  devoted  virtu- 
ally exclusively  to  treatments  of  ancient  coins.  A second 
major  publication  was  Jewish  Medals:  From  the  Renais- 
sance to  Napoleon  (1503-1815)(1970),  the  first  compre- 
hensive corpus  and  a well  illustrated  catalogue  raisonne 
of  such  material,  that  also  contained  a survey  of  known 
specimens  in  major  collections.  The  third  work  in  Frie- 
denberg’s  Jewish  numismatic  trilogy  was  Jewish  Minters 
and  Medalists  (1976)  which  offered  an  overview  and 
analysis  of  the  role  of  Jews  in  the  design  and  production 
of  coins  and  medals,  both  those  incorporating  Jew- 
ish themes  and  those  situated  in  the  secular  culture  of 
their  times.  In  addition  to  other  articles  in  numismatic 
journals  such  as  the  Numismatist  and  The  Shekel  on 
similar  subjects,  Mr.  Friedenberg  was  the  author  of  the 
article  “Jewish  Coins  and  Medals”  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Judaica  (1969).  He  was  honored  with  the  Heath  Literary 
Award  for  Distinguished  Numismatic  Achievement  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association. 

Daniel  M.  Friedenberg  was  also  a noteworthy  sigil- 
lographic  pioneer,  producing  corpuses  and  analyses 
of  Jewish  seals,  an  important  field  of  material  culture 
treated  previously  only  in  a fragmentary  way.  Medieval 
Jewish  Seals  from  Europe  (1986),  published  by  Wayne 
State  University,  was  the  first,  and  to  this  date  remains 
the  only  comprehensive  work  on  this  subject;  as  such 
it  is  widely  cited  in  scholarly  literature  devoted  to  this 
period.  An  important  essay  on  “The  Evolution  and  Use 
of  Jewish  Byzantine  Stamp  Seals”  (1995)  examined  an 
entirely  different  form  and  function  of  seals  in  Jewish 
communal  context.  A more  recent  publication  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  Sassanian  Jewry  and  Its 
Culture:  A Lexicon  of  Jewish  and  Related  Seals  (2008), 
explored  the  iconography  and  epigraphy  of  an  obscure 
and  little  studied  period  of  Jewish  history. 

Beyond  his  authorial  exposes  of  real  estate  manipula- 
tion and  political  shenanigans  in  America,  and  treat- 
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ments  of  the  historical  significance  of  Jewish  coins, 
medals  and  seals  abroad,  Mr.  Friedenberg  formed  note- 
worth  collections  of  and  possessed  substantial  knowl- 
edge concerning  Jewish  religious  and  folk  artifacts, 
manuscripts  and  books,  as  well  as  of  Greco-Roman  an- 
tiquities, pre-Columbian  art,  English  language  literary 
first  editions,  and  modern  paintings.  Items  from  these 
holdings  were  often  freely  lent  for  museum  exhibitions, 
but  in  recent  years  several  collections  were  dispersed 
in  public  sales  while  a great  many  other  groupings  and 
individual  objects  were  donated  to  a wide  range  of  mu- 
seums. Among  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  major  gifts, 
and  of  Mr.  Friedenberg’s  more  general  financial  sup- 
port, were  the  Jewish  Museum  in  New  York,  the  Library 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  the  Museum  of  Jewish  Heritage, 
the  American  Folk  Art  Museum  and  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery. 

Thanks  to  generous  donations  from  Dan  Friedenberg’s 
collection,  the  American  Numismatic  Society  has  been 
able  to  add  many  prized  specimens  to  its  cabinet,  in- 
cluding nearly  300  19th-  and  20th-century  art  medals, 
over  600  Medals  by  Jewish  artists  and  of  Jewish  sub- 
jects, and  various  additional  gifts  to  the  Greek,  Islamic, 
and  Medieval  Collections. 

Daniel  M.  Friedenberg,  a successful  man  of  affairs, 
managed  through  a long  and  productive  life  to  develop 
and  maintain  a keen  intellectual  persona  and  a restless, 
questing  edge.  His  loyalty  to  family  and  friends,  dedi- 
cation to  Jewish  and  American  cultural  institutions, 
personal  scholarly  achievement,  and  philanthropic  gen- 
erosity assure  that,  as  is  traditionally  expressed  in  the 
Jewish  tradition,  “his  memory  remains  as  a blessing”. 

Ira  Rezak 
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Andrew  Meadows 


It’s  been  an  exciting  year  in  the  ANS  publications 
department.  The  arrival  of  every  new  book  brings  with 
it  the  satisfaction  of  a worthwhile  job  well  done.  The 
fact  that  we  have  brought  another  authoritative  volume 
into  the  world  is  arguably  satisfaction  enough,  and  the 
strong  sales  that  our  publications  achieve  are  a sign  that 
our  target  audience  is  receiving  our  books  well. 

But  it  is  also  tremendously  satisfying  to  see  our 
authors  winning  awards.  This  year  they  have  been 
more  than  usually  successful.  At  the  awards  ceremony 
of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild,  held  as  ever  at  the 
summer  ANA  show,  this  year  in  Chicago,  ANS  writers 
won  no  fewer  than  five  prizes.  It  was  a source  of 
particular  pride  to  all  of  us  at  the  ANS  that  this  year’s 
Clement  F.  Bailey  Memorial  Award  for  Best  New 
Writer  went  to  Joshua  Illingworth,  a former  curatorial 
staff'  member  at  the  Society.  Over  the  years  we  have 
tried  to  develop  ANS  Magazine  not  just  as  a vehicle 
for  established  writers  to  present  their  work  to  the 
whole  membership,  but  also  as  an  opportunity  to 
those  starting  out  in  the  field  to  hone  their  writing 
skills  and  bring  fresh  ideas  and  approaches  to  the 
field.  Joshua’s  fine  article  in  the  Winter  2010  ANS 
Magazine,  which  was  sparked  by  some  medals  he 
came  upon  while  working  in  the  ANS  vault,  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  how  new  eyes  on  old  material 
can  turn  into  fascinating  prose. 

The  NLG  ‘bash’  brought  us  four  more  awards.  One 
of  these,  the  James  L.  Miller  Memorial  Award  went 
to  our  Director  Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan  for  her  fas- 
cinating exposure  of  the  US  Secret  Service’s  war  on 
Funny  Money,  again  in  the  ANS  Magazine.  The  issue 
in  which  this  appeared  (Summer  2010)  was  in  fact  the 
winner  of  the  award  for  Best  Issue  in  the  Large  Club 
Publications  category.  The  other  two  awards  were  for 
two  of  our  recent  books.  Christopher  Salmon  won 
the  Best  Book  on  US  Coins  award  for  his  stunningly 
attractive  and  thorough  Silver  Coins  of  Massachusetts. 
David  Alexander  carried  off  the  award  for  Best  Token 
and  Medal  Book  for  his  exquisite  American  Art  Med- 
als 1909-1995.  This  was  in  fact  one  of  two  awards  re- 
ceived by  David,  for  his  book  was  also  honored  by  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild  with  their  Robert 
Friedberg  Award. 
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If  you  are  reading  this,  you  will  need  no  introduction 
to  our  award-winning  ANS  Magazine  and  its  now 
quarterly  offering  of  fascinating  articles.  But  if  you  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  our  other  publications, 
let  me  just  remind  you:  not  only  are  they  too  award 
winning,  but,  as  a member,  they  are  available  to  you  at 
a 30%  discount.  Browse  the  store  (http://numismatics. 
org/Store/ Publications),  to  see  what’s  available. 
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Adriano  Savio.  Veri  o Falsi ? I medaglioni  di  Aboukir. 
Milano:  CUEM,  2011.  174  pp.  b/w  and  color  illus. 
throughout.  ISBN  9-788860-012883.  €25,00. 

In  1863,  a dramatic  hoard  of  Roman  imperial  gold 
coins,  bells,  bars,  and  amulets  was  uncovered  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Included  among  the 
glittering  treasure  were  three  large  gold  medallions 
with  types  related  to  the  ancient  hero-king  of  Macedon 
and  idol  of  Roman  emperors,  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  wonder  and  speculation  inspired  by  these  previ- 
ously unknown  medallions  was  compounded  further 
in  1902,  when  another  major  gold  hoard  was  found 
near  Aboukir  in  Egypt.  This  new  hoard  involved  a vast 
assortment  of  coins,  jewelry,  and  gold  bars,  but  it  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  the  20  additional  Alexander 
medallions  that  it  contained.  Five  of  the  Aboukir  pieces 
were  obtained  by  the  Berlin  Kongliches  Miinzkabinett 
(now  the  Miinzkabinett  der  Staatlichen  Museen  zu  Ber- 
lin) and  became  the  centerpiece  for  the  standard  work 
on  the  medallions  of  Tarsus  and  Aboukir  by  Heinrich 
Dressel  (Fiinf  goldmedallions  aus  demfunde  von  Abukir 
[Berlin,  1906]).  Since  Dressel,  a number  of  other  schol- 
ars have  been  understandably  impressed  by  the  medal- 
lions and  have  discussed  them  in  print,  most  recently 
by  Ioannis  Touratsoglou  (“Tarsos,  Aboukir,  etc.;  before 
and  after.  Once  again,”  AJN  20  [2008]:  479-492)  and 
Karsten  Dahmen  (“Alexander  in  Gold  and  Silver:  Reas- 
sessing Third  Century  AD  Medallions  from  Aboukir, 
Tarsos,  and  Related  Objects,”  AJN  20  [2008]:  493-546). 

Inspired  by  the  important  articles  of  Touratsoglou 
and  Dahmen,  but  overly  influenced  by  questions  of 
authenticity  raised  by  the  Alexandrian  antiquarian, 
Giovanni  Dattari  ( I venti  medaglioni  dAboukir  [Mi- 
lano, 1908]),  Adriano  Savio  now  offers  his  own,  rather 
eclectic  and  iconoclastic,  study  of  these  remarkable 
and  mysterious  pieces. 

The  author  begins  by  introducing  the  three  gold  medal- 
lions featuring  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  father, 
Philip  II  of  Macedon,  discovered  near  Tarsus  in  1863 
(pp.  11-33)  and  the  20  Aboukir  pieces  (pp.  35-68).  Both 
groups  of  medallions  are  dateable  to  the  third  century 
AD  based  on  the  associated  hoard  material  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Aboukir  material,  based  on  two  medallions 
with  the  portrait  of  the  emperor  Caracalla  (AD  209- 
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217).  In  the  first  chapter,  Savio  discusses  the  icono- 
graphic  sources  and  the  various  functional  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Tarsus  pieces,  which  have  ranged  from 
phalerae  (ornamental  disks  attached  to  horse  harness), 
to  niketeria  (medals  awarded  to  victorious  athletes), 
to  official  presents  given  to  or  by  the  emperor  and  his 
court.  Detailed  treatment  of  the  Aboukir  types  is  re- 
served for  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters. 

Twelve  additional  smaller  pieces  lacking  direct  connec- 
tion to  the  Tarsus  and  Aboukir  material  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  third  chapter  (pp.  69-84).  Savio 
here  distinguishes  four  categories:  1)  medallions 
apparently  produced  with  the  same  technique  as  the 
Tarsus  and  Aboukir  medallions;  2)  pieces  with  blank 
reverse;  3)  pieces  featuring  Alexander  and  a lion;  4) 
danakes  or  Charon’s  obols.  It  is  unclear  why  some  the 
Alexander/lion  pieces  are  separated  from  other  pieces 
produced  by  the  same  technique  as  the  large  Tarsus  and 
Aboukir  medallions:  3A  and  3B  are  clearly  related  to  the 
famous  medallions  by  their  hammered  edges  (3A)  and 
their  epigraphy  (the  distinct  form  of  the  Greek  letter  xi 
on  3A  and  3B  is  diagnostic).  Likewise,  4B  is  identified  as 
a danake  based  on  its  presence  in  one  of  the  Beroia 
tombs,  and  yet  it  exhibits  the  same  hammered  edges  as 
the  Tarsus  and  Aboukir  medallions  and  a typology 
(Alexander/c/sta  mystica ) that  is  obviously  related  to  that 
of  ID,  a piece  that  Savio  associates  with  the  production 
technique  of  the  large  medallions.  Even  the  uniface 
pieces  of  Savio’s  second  category  show  signs  of  edge 


hammering,  raising  the  possibility  that  these  might  also 
be  plausibly  removed  to  the  first  category.  In  relation 
to  the  uniface  pieces,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  the 
existence  of  a similar  enigmatic  bronze  object  with  a 
Beirut  provenance  in  the  Houghton  collection  (see  O. 
Hoover,  Coins  of  the  Seleucid  Empire  in  the  Collection 
of  Arthur  Houghton  [New  York,  2007],  no.  849) 

In  Chapter  4 (pp.  85-95),  the  author  offers  an  analysis 
of  the  fabric  of  the  medallions.  Here  he  attempts  to 
challenge  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  med- 
als were  produced  by  striking  between  two  dies  in  the 
manner  of  common  coins.  Savio  suggests  that  instead, 
they  might  have  been  created  through  the  metalwork- 
ing technique  of  repousse  or  by  casting  using  the  lost- 
wax  process.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  to  coining  is 
very  plausible.  If  they  were  created  as  repousse-work  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  each  medal  would  have  had  to 
have  been  formed  separately  and  then  joined  together 
using  some  sort  of  ring  around  the  edge  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  silver  medallion  illustrated  by  the  author  on  p. 
90!).  No  such  joining-ring  appears  on  any  of  the  gold 
Alexander  medallions  and  their  weights  leave  little 
doubt  that  they  are  of  solid  one-piece  construction. 

The  lost-wax  process  is  also  unconvincing  as  there  is 
no  residual  evidence  of  the  necessary  casting  sprues  on 
any  of  the  surviving  medallions.  Likewise,  the  type  or 
legend  on  several  specimens  appears  over  the  ham- 
mered edge  of  the  medallion  (i.e.  on  Dressel  G,  M,  and 
T).  Since  a wax  model  is  not  very  likely  to  have  ham- 
mered edges,  this  can  only  indicate  that  a gold  flan  was 
manufactured  with  this  edge  treatment  first  and  then 
received  its  types  from  dies  struck  by  a hammer. 

Savio’s  curious  interpretation  of  the  medallions  con- 
tinues in  the  next  chapter  (pp.  97-119).  Here,  the  au- 
thor starts  off  reasonably  enough  by  providing  a brief 
introduction  to  the  Macedonian  koinon  and  generally 
follows  Dahmen  in  recognizing  the  close  relationship 
between  the  depiction  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  many 
of  the  medallion  obverse  types  and  those  used  on  the 
bronze  issues  of  the  Macedonian  koinon.  However,  he 
begins  to  veer  off  course  in  his  detailed  review  of  the 
Aboukir  types.  The  shadow  of  doubt  cast  over  Dressel 
C,  K,  and  L (all  of  which  feature  a superb  facing  bust 
of  Alexander)  on  the  grounds  that  facing  busts  are 
primarily  a feature  of  the  Constantinian  period  in  the 
numismatic  context  and  did  not  exist  earlier  is  com- 
pletely illusory,  as  evidenced  by  the  dynastic  reverse 
of  the  Severan  aureus  illustrated  on  page  104,  as  well 
as  by  numerous  examples  that  could  be  cited  from  the 
Classical  and  Hellenistic  periods  (see  for  examples,  A. 
Baldwin,  Facing  Heads  on  Ancient  Greek  Coins  [New 
York,  1909];  K.  Erhart,  The  Development  of  the  Facing 
Head  Motif  and  its  relation  to  Classical  Art  [New  York, 
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1979]).  In  addition,  the  suggestion  that  two  different 
helmeted  and  cuirassed  individuals  other  than  Alex- 
ander are  depicted  on  Dressel  M and  N and  that  the 
ages  of  these  supposed  individuals  can  be  pinpointed 
at  40  and  70  years  can  only  be  described  as  bizarre. 

In  Chapter  6 (pp.  121-139),  the  author  analyzes  the  re- 
verse types  employed  on  the  Aboukir  medallions.  As 
in  the  preceding  treatment  of  the  obverse  types,  Savio 
adds  little  to  the  thorough  expositions  of  the  icono- 
graphic  sources  already  provided  by  Dressel  and  Dah- 
men. He  is  surely  correct  to  agree  with  Dahmen  in 
dismissing  the  interpretation  of  the  OAYMniAAOC 
of  AOC  as  an  Olympiad  date  on  Dressel  M,  but  the 
discussion  of  Roman  medallions  (with  a Renaissance 
Cavino  “forgery”)  featuring  Salus  feeding  a serpent 
in  relation  to  the  reverse  type  of  Dressel  O (p.  129) 
seems  rather  superfluous  in  light  of  the  very  precise 
link  established  by  Dahmen  between  the  type  of 
Dressel  O and  a bronze  issue  of  the  Macedonian  koi- 
non under  Gordian  III.  Like  Dressel  and  Dahmen,  the 
author  also  addresses  the  use  of  Alexandrine  iconog- 
raphy related  to  the  Aboukir  medallions  on  Roman 
contorniates  (bronze  medallions  probably  exchanged 
at  the  Saturnalia)  of  the  late  fourth  and  early  fifth 
centuries.  He  focuses  particularly  on  the  portrait  of 
Olympias  on  the  contorniates,  which  is  extremely 
close  to  that  of  the  Macedonian  queen  on  Dressel  D, 
Q,  and  R.  However,  whereas  previous  scholars  have 
assumed  that  the  contorniates  must  have  derived  the 
type  from  the  gold  medallions  or  some  shared  model 
that  is  now  lost,  Savio  makes  the  odd  argument  that 
because  the  contorniates  are  much  more  common 
than  the  unique  Aboukir  medallions,  the  latter  must 
have  copied  the  former.  Since  the  gold  medallions 
purport  to  belong  to  the  third  century  AD,  this  inter- 
pretation can  only  cast  empty  doubt  on  the  authentic- 
ity of  the  Aboukir  material. 

The  several  conclusions  reached  in  the  final  chapter 
(pp.  141-164)  border  on  the  schizophrenic  in  their 
disconnection  with  the  evidence  and  with  each  other. 
Although  Savio  had  generally  endorsed  Dahmen’s 
connection  of  much  of  the  medallion  iconography  to 
numismatic  prototypes  of  the  Macedonian  koinon,  he 
rejects  out  of  hand  the  idea  that  the  medallions  were 
distributed  either  by  Severan  emperors  to  important 
members  of  the  imperial  court  and  army  (Touratso- 
glou)  or  to  the  emperor  and  his  court  by  the  Agono- 
thetes  and  Makedoniarchos  (Dahmen)  on  the  occasion 
of  games  held  at  Beroia  in  honor  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  author  may  be  right  to  question  the  likeli- 
hood that  medallions  naming  only  Alexander  or  his 
parents  would  have  been  distributed  as  donatives  by 
anonymous  emperors  (p.  150),  but  his  subsequent  at- 
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tempt  to  divorce  the  medallions  from  the  Macedonian 
agonistic  context  is  inexplicable. 

As  an  alternative  hypothesis,  Savio  argues  that  the 
medallions  were  produced  not  in  Rome  (Touratsoglou) 
or  Macedonia  (Dahmen)  as  gifts  for  use  at  the  Beroian 
games,  but  in  Egypt  as  apotropaic  talismans  (essentially 
revisiting  his  article  “Intorno  ai  medaglioni  talismanici 
di  Tarso  e di  Aboukir,”  Revista  Italiana  di  Numismatica 
e Scienze  Affini  96  ([1994/1995]:  73-103).  The  basis  for 
this  suggestion  rests  largely  on  the  superstitious  use  of 
Alexander’s  image  mentioned  in  two  late  sources  (John 
Chrys.  Ad  ilium,  catech.  2.5  and  SHA  trig.  tyr.  14.3-5)  and 
the  presence  of  skilled  goldsmiths  in  Egypt  in  the  third 
century  AD.  No  further  explanation  is  given,  leaving  the 
reader  to  wonder  who  exactly  would  have  commissioned 
such  massive  and  expensive  talismans;  why  much  of  the 
typology  is  drawn  from  bronze  coins  of  the  Macedonian 
koinon  why  the  reverses  fall  into  distinct  thematic  series 
(i.e.,  the  hunt,  victory,  Athena,  maritime  deities)  tending 
to  suggest  different  occasions  of  production  and  a pos- 
sible commemorative  aspect;  and  why  medallions  sup- 
posedly intended  to  protect  their  possessors  from  harm 
through  their  use  of  Alexander’s  image  should  sometimes 
replace  it  with  the  portrait  of  his  mother  Olympias,  the 
emperor  Caracalla,  Apollo,  or  a Bacchant  (?).  The  author 
also  fails  to  realize  that  in  both  the  homily  of  John  Chrys- 
ostom and  the  Historia  Augustae  references  that  he  cites, 
the  images  of  Alexander  the  Great  are  explicitly  worn 
by  their  owners  as  a means  of  protecting  their  persons. 
However,  the  Tarsus  and  Aboukir  medallions  all  lack 
evidence  of  mounting  for  wear.  Indeed,  the  only  piece  in 
the  author’s  entire  catalogue  that  might  fit  the  description 
of  the  texts  is  3E  on  page  76. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  Roman  Egypt  had 
not  cornered  the  market  on  skilled  goldsmiths  in  the 
third  century  or  at  any  other  time.  The  presence  of  gold 
artisans  in  Roman  Egypt  does  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
medallions  were  necessarily  produced  in  that  province. 
The  typological,  technical,  and  epigraphic  similarities 
between  the  Tarsus  medallions  and  a medallion  pur- 
chased in  Serres  (Macedonia)  by  W.  M.  Leake  in  1815  (p. 
19, 1 A),  combined  with  the  existence  of  a related  danake 
from  the  necropolis  of  Thessalonica  (p.  77,  4 A),  all  sug- 
gest that  the  Tarsus  pieces  were  produced  in  Macedonia 
before  they  travelled  east  to  their  burial  place  in  south- 
ern Asia  Minor.  If  the  Tarsus  medallions  originated  in 
Macedonia,  but  could  clearly  travel  quite  some  distance 
from  their  point  of  origin,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  the  Aboukir  material  as  originating  in  Egypt 
when  these  medallions  involve  similar  production 
techniques,  often  draw  on  known  iconography  of  the 
Macedonian  koinon,  and  there  is  an  obvious  custom  of 
Alexander  medallion  production  in  Macedonia. 


Gold  medallion  from  the  Aboukir  hoard.  56  mm,  84.3  g. 
BM-035/03.  Courtesy  of  the  Munzkabinett  der  Staatlichen  Museen 
zu  Berlin.  Photo  by  Lutz-Jiirgen  Liibke.  Image  reduced. 


Having  offered  the  remarkable  Egyptian  talisman 
hypothesis,  Savio  then  goes  on  to  credit  some  of  the 
claims  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Aboukir  me- 
dallions originally  voiced  by  Dattari.  This  of  course 
completely  undercuts  the  author’s  already  flimsy  argu- 
ment for  ancient  production  in  Roman  Egypt.  Dattari’s 
doubts  were  not  considered  especially  convincing  in  the 
early  twentieth  century — they  were  already  addressed 
and  dismissed  by  Dressel  in  “Errata-corrige,”  ZfN  27 
(1909):  137-157 — , nor  have  they  improved  much  with 
age  (i.e.,  the  claim  of  an  Art  Deco  origin  for  the  depic- 
tion of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  on  Dressel  P).  The  au- 
thor’s speculation  that  the  medallions  might  have  been 
made  for  members  the  Alexandrian  Greek  community 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century  but  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  criminals  who  passed  them  off  as  ancient 
in  1902  does  nothing  to  shore  up  Dattari’s  position. 

Although  we  admit  that  the  annotated  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  is  useful,  much  of  the  analysis 
in  the  main  text  is  dubious  and  the  suspicions  cast  on 
authenticity  generally  lack  credibility.  The  numerous 
problems  with  various  arguments,  theories,  and  specu- 
lations that  form  the  book  make  us  wonder  if  the  real 
question  is  not  whether  the  medallions  are  veri  o falsi, 
but  whether  the  author  is  serio  o scherzo. 
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Mr.  Jeffrey  Benjamin 

Mr.  Allen  Berk 

Mr.  Harlan  J.  Berk 

Ms.  Eva  Bessenyey 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Bessenyey 

Mr.  James  A.  Biancarosa 

Mr.  Louis  Blumengarten 

Prof.  Christof  F.  Boehringer 

Col.  Joseph  E.  Boling  RET 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Borrmann 

Mr.  Q.  David  Bowers 

Mr.  David  Brewer 

Bronx  Coin  Club 

Mr.  Robert  Brueggeman 

Mr.  William  S.  Bubelis 

Mr.  Thomas  Bucci 

Mr.  Yochanan  Bulka 

Mrs.  Catherine  Bullowa-Moore 

Mr.  William  A.  Burd 

Mr.  David  Busse 

California  Community  Foundation 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Campbell 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Carlson 

Mr.  David  English  Carmack 

Dr.  Philip  J.  Carrigan 

The  Celator 

Dr.  Osmund  T.  Chan 

Mr.  John  F.  Chown 

Classical  Numismatic  Group,  Inc. 

Ms.  Mary  B.  Comstock 
Mr.  Steven  L.  Contursi 
Ms.  Mary  Counts 
Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Cowin  CFA 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Daniel  III 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Daragan 
Mr.  Fred  Davidson 
Col.  Jay  P.  Dawley 
Ms.  Rose  Dimant 
Mr.  John  M.  Dirnbauer 
Mr.  George  N.  Donas 
Mr.  Donald  H.  Doswell 
Mr.  Arthur  Roy  Doumaux  Jr. 

Mr.  Mike  Dunigan 
Mr.  Michael  Dziewulski 
Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Edlow 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Eidswick 
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Mr.  Victor  England  Jr. 

Mr.  J.  Eric  Engstrom 
Dr.  Donald  Erlenkotter 
Mr.  Matthew  F.  Erskine  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  Graham  Esler 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Fitts  III 
Mrs.  Prudence  M.  Fitts 
Ms.  Lynn  Dawley  Forsell 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Foster 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Lucius  Fowler 
Freeman  & Sear 
Mr.  Daniel  M.  Friedenberg 
Fritz  Rudolf  Kiinker  GmbH  & Co.  KG 
In  Memory  of  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Frost 
Rev.  William  J.  Fulco 
Dr.  Jay  M.  Galst  MD 
Ms.  Phyllis  Galst 
Prof.  Peter  P.  Gaspar 
Mr.  Mike  Gasvoda 
Dr.  Angelo  Geissen 
Mr.  Paul  H.  Gerrie 
Robert  J.  Gilmore 

Ira  & Larry  Goldberg  Coins  & Collectibles 

Mr.  Ira  Goldberg 

Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Goldberg 

Mr.  Marshall  Goldberg 

Mr.  Robert  Graul 

Mr.  Nigel  Greig 

Mr.  Jerome  Haggerty 

In  honor  of  Ms.  Elizabeth  Hahn 

Mr.  James  Halperin 

Mr.  Dan  Hamelberg 

Prof.  Kenneth  W.  Harl 

Mr.  Kevin  Harper 

Ms.  Cynthia  M.  Harrison 

Mr.  David  Hendin 

In  honor  of  Mr.  David  Hendin 

Mr.  Jay  Henn 

Prof.  Kevin  Herbert 

Heritage  Galleries  & Auctioneers 

Dr.  M.  Lamar  Hicks 

Mr.  Eric  Michael  Hildebrant 

Mr.  Burton  H.  Hobson 

Prof.  David  B.  Hollander 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Holmes  Jr. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton  III 
Mr.  Raymond  Huckles 
Mr.  Lyndall  J.  Huggler 
Mr.  Walter  Husak 
Mr.  Martin  Huth 

Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  World 

Mr.  Steven  Ivy 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Jewell 

Mr.  Harmer  Johnson 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Julian 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Jonathan  H.  Kagan 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Kandel 

Mr.  Jonathan  K.  Kern 

Mr.  Mike  Kissinger 

Kolbe  & Fanning  Numismatic  Booksellers  LLC 

Ms.  Beth  Korein 

The  Koret  Foundation 

Mr.  Chester  L.  Krause 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Kreindler 

Prof.  John  H.  Kroll 

Mr.  Daniel  Kruger 


Ms.  MaryN.  Lannin 
Dr.  Hubert  Lanz 
Mr.  James  LaSarre 
Ms.  Rosemary  Lazenby 
Mr.  Eliot  Lewiskin 
Mr.  Skyler  Liechty 
Mr.  Kevin  Lipton 
Dr.  Jack  M.  Lloyd  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  Margolis 

Mr.  J.P.  Martin 

Mr.  Sydney  F.  Martin 

Prof.  Thomas  R.  Martin 

Mr.  Werner  G.  Mayer 

Mr.  Emmett  McDonald 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  McKenna 

Dr.  David  Menchell 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Minners 

Mr.  Clifford  L.  Mishler 

Mr.  Scott  Mitchell 

Dr.  Roger  Addison  Moore 

Mr.  Clifford  A.  Moss 

Mr.  James  Mossman 

Munthandel  Verschoor 

Ms.  Mashiko  Nakashima 

Ms.  Gwen  Pier,  National  Sculpture  Society 

Mr.  Franklin  L.  Noel 

Mr.  David  Noyes 

Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 

Numismatic  Guarantee  Corp.  (NGC) 

Mr.  Joseph  O’Connor 

Dr.  Joel  J.  Orosz 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Packard 

Mr.  William  S.  Panitch 

Mr.  Del  Parker 

Mr.  W.  David  Perkins 

Pfizer  Foundation  Matching  Gifts  Program 

Mr.  Brent  Pogue 

Dr.  Evangelos  G.  Poulos 

Mr.  Hadrien  Rambach 

Dr.  Kenneth  Rankin  DDS 

Mr.  John  Rdzak 

Dr.  Ira  Rezak 

Mr.  Charley  Rhodes 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Rightmire 

Mr.  Pere  Pau  Ripolles  Alegre 

Dr.  Galen  B.  Ritchie 

Mr.  Greg  Roberts 

Ms.  Helena  Roehrs 

Mr.  Greg  Rohan 

Mr.  Douglass  F.  Rohrman 

Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Rosen 

Mr.  Scott  Rottinghaus 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Row 

Mr.  P.  Scott  Rubin 

Mr.  Steve  L.  Rubinger 

Mr.  Isaac  Rudman 

Mr.  Mario  L.  Sacripante 

Mr.  Alan  Sadwin 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Chris  & Julie  Salmon 

Mrs.  Lottie  Salton 

Mr.  Jason  D.  Sanchez 

Mr.  Wayne  G.  Sayles 

Mr.  C.  Barry  Schaefer 

Mr.  Donald  Schott 

Mr.  Stanley  DeForest  Scott 

Mr.  David  R.  Sear 


Mr.  Daniel  Frank  Sedwick 

Mr.  Jon  Brooks  Sell  in 

Mr.  Thomas  V.  Shockley  III 

Mr.  Roger  S.  Siboni 

Mr.  David  B.  Simpson 

Mr.  Allan  L.  Smith 

Hon.  Abraham  Sofaer 

Stack’s  Bowers  Galleries 

Mr.  Dave  Steine 

Mr.  William  H.  Sudbrink 

Mr.  Peter  Sugar 

Mr.  David  M.  Sundman 

Mr.  James  O.  Sweeny 

Mr.  Barry  D.  Tayman 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Terranova 

Mr.  Ronald  S.  Thompson 

Mr.  Mark  D.  Tomasko 

Mr.  Peter  K.  Tompa 

Mr.  David  L.  Vagi 

Mr.  William  Van  Ornum 

Mr.  Mel  Wacks 

Dr.  Alan  S.  Walker 

Mr.  James  Walker 

Dr.  Arnold-Peter  C.  Weiss  MD 

Mr.  Alois  Wenninger 

Mr.  H.  D.  Wesely  II 

Mr.  Kerry  K.  Wetterstrom 

Whitman  Publishing 

Mr.  John  Wilkison 

Mr.  John  W.  & Nancy  Wilson 

Dr.  P.  M.  Winterton 

Mr.  Frederic  G.  Withington 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Witschonke 

Mr.  Vicken  Yegparian 


AMERICAN 

NUMISMATIC 

SOCIETY 


ANS  Medal  Honoring  Eric  P.  Newman 

The  American  Numismatic  Society  is  pleased  to  announce  the  limited  edition  medal  honoring  ANS  Trustee 
Emeritus,  Eric  P.  Newman.  The  medal  will  be  minted  in  both  bronze  and  silver  and  will  be  available  by 
subscription  only  until  January  13, 2012. 


Eric  P.  Newman,  America’s  foremost  numismatist,  collector,  and  scholar  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  on  May 
25,  2011.  In  his  honor  and  in  recognition  of  his  numerous  achievements,  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
commissioned  Philadelphia  artist  Amy  Kann  to  create  a bas  relief  portrait  of  Mr.  Newman.  At  his  birthday 
celebration  held  in  NYC,  ANS  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Kenneth  L.  Edlow,  presented  Mr.  Newman  with  the  framed 
relief  portrait. 

The  two-sided  limited  edition  medal  will  utilize  the  design  of  the  original  7.75  x 9.875  inch  bas  relief  portrait  of 
Mr.  Newman  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  depicts  Mr.  Newman  seated  and  reading  at  a desk.  The  Newman  medal 
will  be  struck  in  both  bronze  and  silver  by  The  Medalcraft  Mint,  Inc.  Green  Bay,  WI  after  the  subscription  period 
closes  on  January  13, 2012. 

Subscription  Information 

Bronze:  Silver: 

Regular  price:  $58  Regular  price:  $498 

ANS  Member  price:  $45  ANS  Member  price:  $395 

New  York  State  Residents  add  8.875%  tax. 

Shipping  & handling  costs:  Domestic  $10  + $7  each  additional  medal 

International  $15  + $10  each  additional  medal 

For  more  information  on  this  limited  edition  medal  please  contact  212-571-4470  ext.  1 17 
or  send  an  email  to  orders@numismatics.org 

To  read  more  about  this  medal  or  to  order  this  medal  on  line  vist  the  ANS  Store: 
http://www.numismatics.org/Store/NewmanMedal 


75  Varick  Street,  Fl.  11  TEL  212-571  4470  fax  212-571-4479 

New  York,  NY  10013  www.numismatics.org 
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MERCK  STUDIO 


MERCKSTUDIO.COM 


BAS  RELIEL  PORTRAITS  • BRONZE  MEDALLIONS 


Commemorate  • Invest.  • Commission 
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• COIN  SHOP  • 

GREEK  - ROMAN  - BYZANTINE 
MEDIEVAL  - WORLD  - BRITISH 

Inventory  regularly  updated 

• ELECTRONIC  AUCTIONS  • 

24  auctions  a year,  featuring  500-600  lots  per  sale 

• PRINTED  AUCTIONS  • 

View  and  place  bids  online  in  our  printed  sales 

• AUTOMATED  WANT  LISTS  • 

Receive  notifications  on  specific  items  you  want 
as  soon  as  they  are  available  - no  obligation 

• book  list  • 

Over  150  titles  on  Ancient,  British,  and  World  coins 

• RESEARCH  • 

Searchable  archives  on  over  100,000  coins  we  have  sold 

Join  the  more  than  9,000  active  registered  users  in  our  electronic  community 

• Subscriptions  are  available  • 

For  our  printed  catalogs  - consult  the  web  site 

• Company  Goals  • 

Customer  Service  • Excellence  in  Research  & Photography  J^j***^  S ’3% 

• Consignments  • iJC 

Accepted  for  the  printed  and  electronic  auctions  S',  . V - -** 

• Buying  • 

All  the  time  • Ancient  - World  to  1 800  - British  .« 


WWW.CNGCOINS.COM 


Classical  Numismatic  Group,  Inc 

Post  Office  Box  479  • Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  17608-0479 
Tel:  (717)  390-9194  • Fax:  (717)  390-9978 
14  Old  Bond  Street  • London  W1S  4PP,  United  Kingdom 
Tel:  +44  (20)  7495  1888  • Fax:  +44  (20)  7499  5916 
0 cng@cngcoins.com 


The  idea!  choice  for  auctioning  quality  European  coins  and  metals 


Schmman  b.v.  present  at: 


FUN  SHOW  OREANIX) 

NEW  YORK  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW 
BALTIMORE  SHOW 
ANA  SHOW 


lirinklaan  84a  - 1 404(1  M - Bussuni  - The  Netherlands 
l ei.  +41  (0)35  691  6632  - Fax.  + 31  (0)35  691  0S78 
info(<i  sehulnian.nl  - slock  online  al  ivww.schulinan.nl 


CULTURAL 

CHANGE 

II WISH.  CHRISTIAN. 
AND  ISLAMIC  COINS  OP 
THE  HOLY  LAND 


David  Hendin 


CULTURAL  CHANGE 

Jewish,  Christian  and  Islamic  Coins  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  David  Hendin 

Coins  in  this  full  color  catalogue  were  featured  in  the 
ANS’  acclaimed  exhibit  of  the  same  name,  and  are 
illustrated  in  full  color  with  explanatory  text, 
illustrations  of  related  material,  maps  and  family  trees. 
An  ideal  introduction  to  the  coinage  of  the  Holy  Land. 

For  more  information  or  to  order  your  copy,  visit 
http://numismatics.org/Store/CulturalChange 
or  call  Membership  at  212-571-4470  ext.  117 


American 

Numismatic 

Society 

Publications 

2011,  6x9  inches,  softcover, 

128  pages;  full  color  illustrations 

throughout. 

retail  price:  US  $40 

ANS  members:  $28 

plus  shipping  & handling 
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♦ * * Book  Sale  - Out  of  Print  Titles  ♦ * ❖ 

ALL  WELL  ILLUSTRATED 

Lloyd  Collection  Sylloge  Nummorum  Graecorum  (reprint) 

Greek  coins  Italy/Sicily  (1933) SC  $75 

Bowdoin  College  Salton  Collection,  Renaissance  and  Baroque 

Medals  (1969) SC  $40 

Skorupski,  Tibetan  Amulettes  (1983) SC  $49 

ANS  International  Medallic  Exhibition  cataloge  (1910) SC  $75 

Bowdoin  College  Molinari  Collection,  Medals  6i  Plaquettes  ( 1 976)...SC  $85 

Coole,  Coins  in  China’s  History  (1965),  autographed  in  English 

and  Chinese HC  $65 

Kindler,  Bank  of  Israel  Collection  (1974) HC  $25 

Postage  - $6.00  each  in  USA.  Foreign  Post  - Inquire. 

Sanford  J.  Durst 


151-40  88"1  St.,  Suite  1G,  Howard  Beach,  NY  11414  USA  Phone:  (718)  848-8598 


75  West  47th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036 


P.O.  Box  7177 
Princeton,  NJ  08543 


email:  hudsonrc@att.net 


Interested  in  Ancient  Coinage? 

Subscribe  to  The  Celator  - a monthly 
journal  on  ancient  & medieval  coinage. 


P.O.  Box  10607 
Lancaster,  PA  17605 
Tel/Fax:  (717)  656-8557 
Kerry@celator.com 
www.celator.com 


Subscription  rates: 

(1-year /2-year) 
$36/ $60  United  States 
$45/ $82  Canada 
$75/ $138  All  Others 


Thomas  M.  Pilitowski 
& Associates 


Buying,  Selling, Trading 
Better  U S.  and  World  Coins 


U.S.  Rare  Coin  Investments 
PO  Box  496607,  Port  Charlotte,  FL  33949 
http://www.usrarecoininvestments.com 
Tel.  1-800-624-1870 


Specialist  in  Irish  Rarities 

All  Periods 


Del  Parker 


Online  List  includes:  Gold  Ring  Money, 
Medieval  Silver  Coinage,  Irish  Siege  Money. 
Irish  Coppers  including  Gun  Money  in  Silver. 
Cross  Listed  Irish  Colonial  American  Coppers, 
Free  State  Coinage  including 
Proofs  and  Morbiducci  Patterns, 

Email:  irishcoins2000@hotmail.com  wshp^xiowy 


P.  O.Box  7568 
Dallas,TX  75209 
Phone:  206-232-2560 


www.irishcoins.com 


Kolbe  & Fanning 

NUMISMATIC  BOOKSELLERS  SINCE  1967 


141  W.  Johnstown  Road 
Gahanna,  OH  43230-2700 
(614)414-0855 
df@numislit.com 
www.numislit.com 


www.Lanz.com 


STILL  IN  PRINT 

The  POCKET  GUIDE 
to  SAINT  PA  UE  Coins 
encountered  by  the  Apostle  on 
his  travels 

by  Peter  Lewis  and  Ron  Bolden 

is  still  available  from  the  publisher 
for  only  about  US$30.  plus  postage 


The  website  is  www.wakefieldpress.com.au 
Read  the  review  of  the  book  at  Amazon.com 
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)ur  Sponsors 


in  association  with  Sotheby's 


45  Maddox  Street  London  W1S  2PE 


.Mi  extremely  rare  Uraayyad  dinar  of  1 05h  inscribed 
Mu' din  Amir  al-Mu'minin  bi’l-Hijaz 

Sold  at  auction  for  the  rec  ord  price  of  £3,720,000 

Please  contact  us  to  discuss  valuations,  consignments 
and  future  auctions 

tel  +44  (0)20  7493  5344  info@mortonandeden.com 

fax  +44  (0)20  7495  6325  www.mortonandeden.com 


Regular  London  Auctions  of 
Coins,  Medals  and  Banknotes 


NYINC 

NEW  YORK 
INTERNATIONAL 

NUMISMATIC 

CONVENTION 


The  40"1  ANNUAL 
NYINC 


America 's  Most  Prestigious 
Ancient  & Foreign  Coin  Show 


January  5-8,  2012 


Professional  Preview- 


www.nyinc.info  Thursday , Jan.  5,h,  2-7PM-$l()( > 


The  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  • New  York  City 
301  Park  Avenue  between  East  49th  & 50th  Streets 

Call  the  Waldorf  Astoria  at  (212)  355-3000  and  ask  for  the 
special  NYINC  rate  of  $290  or  $312  (Group  Code  'NYQ') 

Major  Auctions,  Educational  Forums, 

Club  Meetings  & Exhibits 

Admission:  Friday-Saturday-Sunday 
$10  for  a three  day  pass 

General  Information: 

Kevin  Foley 
P.0.  Box  370650 
Milwaukee,  WI  53237 
(414)421-3484 
Fax  (414)423-0343 
E-mail:  kfoley2@wi.rr.com 


MORE  ARTICLES  ABOUT 
ANCIENT  JUDAEAN  COINS, 
JUDAIC  MEDALS, 
ISRAEL  COINS, 
MEDALS  & PAPER  MONEY 
THAN  IN  ANY  OTHER  U.S. 
PUBLICATION. 

THE 

5H€K6L 

Bimonthly  magazine  published  by  the 
American  Israel  Numismatic  Association 
P.O.  Box  20255  • Fountain  Hills,  AZ  85269 
818-225-1348  • www.theshekel.org 

U.S.,  Canada  & Israel  $25/Year 
Other  Countries  $35/Year 


Gary  Groll 


An  Interesting  Selection 

of 

Coins,  Tokens  & Medals 

w w w.garygroll  .com 
+ 1.443.223.0399 
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Coinage  of  the  Caravan  Kingdoms 

Studies  in  the  Monetization  of  Ancient  Arabia 


I 


Coinage  of  the  Caravan  Kingdoms 


AMERICAN 

NUMISMATIC 

SOCIETY 

PUBLICATIONS 


Order  online  at 
numismatics.org/Store 
or  call  212-571-4470 


Coinage  of  the  Caravan  Kingdoms:  Studies  in  the  Monetization  of  Ancient  Arabia 
(Numismatics  Studies  25) 

By  Martin  Huth.  List  price:  $250  Member  price:  $175 


Coinage  of  the  Caravan  Kingdoms:  Ancient  Arabian  Coins  from  the  Collection  of  Martin  Huth 
(Ancient  Coins  in  North  American  Collections  10) 

Edited  by  Martin  Huth  and  Peter  G.  van  Alfen.  List  price:  $150  Member  price:  $105 


PHOENICIA,  TYRE 

126/5  BC-cAD  67/8 
AR  Shekel  ( 1 4.27g) 

Mefcart  hd./eagle  on  prow 
Yr  24  (103/2  BO 

■SiiimiH 


...of  the  world’s  first  coinage 


— Core  Attributions 

Includes  the  issuing  authority,  date 


PHOENICIA,  TYRE  - 

126/5  BC-c.AD  67/8  

AR  Shekel  (14.27g)  — 1 
Melkart  hd. /eagle  on  prow 
Yr  24(1 03/2  BC)  


and  denomination. 


Design 

Major  design  elements  are  identified. 


1980826-003 


— Supplementary  Details 

When  circumstances  dictate,  additional 
information  is  presented,  such  as 
precise  date,  reference,  die  signature, 
provenance  or  collection  name. 


Attribution  is  a fundamental  part  of  our  service.  Expanded  fields  on  our  label  allow  for  more  information  than  ever  betore,  all 
displayed  in  a concise  and  readable  format.  We  base  attributions  on  the  most  current  scholarship,  and  describe  coins  with  an  eye 
toward  the  specialist  while  remaining  accessible  to  the  novice.  Sound  attributions  are  yet  another  aspect  of  our  commitment  to  the 
specialized  needs  of  all  ancient  coin  collectors. 


€>NGC 

ANCIENTS 


for  the  Ages 


Showcase  every  essential  detail  of  your  treasured  collectible. 

Visit  www.NGCcoin.com/ancients 


JUf 
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1653.  DEATH  OF  MAARTEN HARPERSZOON  TROMP.  By  Wouter  Muller 

Obv.  Bust  in  armour,  three-quarters  right,  wearing  the  medal  of  St.  Michael, 
border  of  trophies  with,  at  top,  two  cherubs  holding  crown,  below  a ribbon 
inscribed:  mijn  fiert  en  handt  -was  voorfiet  Candt 
Rev.  A naval  engagement  with  two  ships  prominent  and  before  them 
another  sinks,  legend  in  script  around  on  stippled  background 
O ‘Waarom  doet  mutter  Tramp  door  funst  van  gout  en  sdver  Ceeven:  om  dat  fuj 
dijser  eew  door  hjijgsdeugd fieeft  verdreven.ohijt  den  10  aug  1653 
vL.  II  376.3;  Fred.  1/lb  silver  cast  and  chased,  76  mm.,  64,53  gram. 

The  portrait  was  derived  from  an  engraving  by  van  Dalen-Holstein  Frederik  Muller  Dutch 
History  plates  no. 2081.  The  reverse  is  after  an  engraving  of  the  Battle  of  Dover. 

See  TMP.1901 ; page  146-149  The  legends  were  composed  by  Jan  de  tbs.  see  Poems  11.376 


MuntHancfeC  Verschoor 

Hutch  Nistoricaf  and  tt amity  medaCs  in  6oth  sitter  and gofd 
Hutch  < Provincial. ’ Cotoniat  and  %ingdom  coins 
Numismatic  Literature  and  safe  catafogues  pertaining  to  Hutch  Numismatics 


P.O.  Box  5803  - 3290  AC  Strijen  - Netherlands 
Tel.:  +31  78  674  7712  - Fax:  +31  78  674  4424 


www.verschoor.com  - info@verschoor.com 


Member  I .A.P.N. 


Consign  your  Asian  Coins  and  Paper  Money 
in  the  Next  Hong  Kong  Auction 

- j . . . 

Stack's  Bowers  and  Ponterio  Hong  Kong  Auction 

Featuring  the  Wa  She  Wong  Collection,  Part  III, 

Frank  Robinson  Collection,  Part  II,  and  Duplicates  from  the  ANS  Museum 

Auction  April  2-4, 2012  | The  Mira  Hong  Kong  j Consign  by  January  9, 2012 


The  Stack's  Bowers  and  Ponterio  August  2011  Hong  Kong  Auction 
Realized  an  Incredible  USD$17.7  Million! 

Highlights  from  the  August  2011  Hong  Kong  Auction 


CHINA.  Anhwei. 

7 Mace  2 Candareens 
(Dollar),  Year  24  (1898). 
NGC  MS-62. 


Realized  $101,575 


CHINA.  Pattern  Dollar, 
Year  16  (1927). 

NGC  MS-64. 
Realized  a 

record-breaking  $101,575 


CHINA.  10  Dollars 
Pattern  Signed 
"L.  GIORGI",  Year  1 
(1916).  Tientsin  Mint. 
NGC  AU-58. 


Realized  $203,150 


CHINA.  Hupeh. 

1 Mace  4.4  Candareens 
(20  Cents),  ND  (1909). 
NGC  MS-61. 
Realized  a 


CHINA.  Kiangnan. 

7 Mace  2 Candareens 
(Dollar),  ND  (1897). 
NGC  MS-63. 
Realized  a 


record-breaking  $298,750  record-breaking  $388,375 


CHINA.  Shantung. 

20  Dollars  Pattern 
Struck  in  Gold,  Year  15 
(1926).  Tiehtsin  Mint. 
NGC  MS-64. 
Realized  a 

record-breaking  $179,250 


CHINA.  5 Jiao  Pattern, 
1989.  NGC  Proof-69 
Ultra  Cameo. 
Realized  a 

record-breaking  $101,575 


CHINA.  Pattern  Dollar 
Struck  in  Silver,  1907. 
NGC  MS-65. 

Realized  a 

record-breaking  $131,450 


CHINA.  500  Yuan,  1993. 
, NGC  Proof-66 
Ultra  Cameo. 
Realized  $167,300 


CHINA.  Kweichow. 
"Auto"  Dollar, 
Year  17  (1928). 
NGC  MS-62. 

Realized  $131,450 


j CHINA.  Pattern  K'uping 
Tael  Struck  in  Gold, 
CD  (1907).  Tientsin  Mint. 
NGC  MS-63.. 

Realized  $131,450 


CHINA.  Pattern  Dollar 
Struck  in  Silver,  ND 
(ca.  1910).  Tientsin  Mint. 
NGC  MS-66. 
Realized  a 

record-breaking  $167,300 


CHINA.  Long-Whisker 
Dragon  Pattern  Dollar 
Struck  in  Silver,  Year  3 
(1911).  Tientsin  Mint. 
NGC  MS-64. 
Realized  a 

record-breaking  $328,625 


CHINA.  2000  Yuan,  1999. 
Serial  Number  1. 
NGC  Proof-68 
Ultra  Cam6o. 
Realized  $286,800 


CHINA.  10000  Yuan,  2009. 
Serial  Number  1. 
NGC  Proof-68 
Ultra  Cameo. 
Realized  $316,675 


Call  Today  to  Speak  to  a Consignment  Specialist  | Consign  by  January  9, 2012 
1.949253.0916  California  | +1.212.582.2580  New  York  | 852.2890.5767  Hong  Kong 


Staek&JkBow&ti 

^ AND  PONTERIO 

A Spectrum  Group  International  Company 


18061  Fitch,  Irvine,  CA  92614 
info@stacksbowers.com  • www.stacksbowers.com 

California  • New  York  • New  Hampshire  • Hong  Kong 
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